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“Because the littlest things upset my nerves, 


my doctor started me on Postum.” 


‘*Spilled milk is annoying. But when it made me yell at 


the kids, I decided I was too nervous. 


“I told my doctor I also wasn’t sleeping well. Nothing 
wrong, the doctor said after the examination. But per- 
haps I’d been drinking lots of coffee? Many people can’t 
take the caffein in coffee. Try Postum, he said. It’s 100° 
caffein-free—can’t make you nervous or keep you awake. 

“You know, it’s true! Since I started drinking Postum 
I do feel calmer, and sleep so much better! Can’t say I 
enjoy having milk spilled even now—but trifles don’t 
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really upset me any more! 


Postum is 100% coffee-free 
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Another fine product of General Foods 
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YUNG SUNI- 


SORCERER'S APPRENTICE |< 


Yung Suni is a blind Korean girl 
whose mother died when she was 
only seven. Since blind children 
are not only considered a “drain” 
on a family’s meagre food supply, 
but are also thought to have “sec- 
ond sight,” her father took her to a 
sorcerer. He sold Yung Suni to this 
magician for 12,000 Hwan, ($11.00 
U. S.), to use her in fortune-telling. 

She was so badly abused she ran 
away and was found stumbling 
blindly in a Chongju street. A kind- 
ly person took her by the hand and 
brought her to a CCF Home a few 
months ago and asked for help for 
the youngster. We crowded her in- 
to the Home but she needs a spon- 
sor to help her be properly clothed, 
fed and taught. 

Indeed there are thousands of 
Yung Sunis in Korea and 42 other 
countries where CCF assists little 
friendless youngsters who are the 
innocent victims of blindness, hun- 
ger, disease and neglect. Each one 
of them needs a friend who will 
extend a hand of kindness and help. 
Like Yung Suni, who is a sweet 
and affectionate child, they can be 
“adopted.” The cost of an “adop- 
tion” to the contributor is the same 
in all countries listed below— 
$10.00 a month. 
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Christian Children’s Fund, incorpo- 
rated in 1938, with its 410 affiliated or- 
phanagye schools in 42 countries, is the 
largest Protestant orphanage organiza- 
tion in the world, assisting over 35,000 
children. It serves 28 million meals a 
year. It is registered with the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Aid of the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration 
of the United States Government. It is 
experienced, cfficient, economical and 
conscientious. 

COUNTRIES: 

Africa, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Bor- 
neo, Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, 
Chile, Egypt, England, Finland, France, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, 


Iran, Israel, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, 
Jordan, Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, 
Macao, Malaya, Mexico, Okinawa, 


Pakistan, Philippines, Portugal, Puerto 
Rico, Spain, Syria, Taiwan (Formosa), 
Thailand, Turkey, United States, Viet- 
nam (Indochina), Western Germany, 
American Indians. 


For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 





CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 





Richmond 4, Virginia 


I wish to “adopt” a boy [ girl (J for 





I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 








one year in 
(Name Country) 


I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
(0 first month (J. Please send me the 
child’s name, story, address and pic- 
ture. I understand that I can corres- 
pond with the child. Also, that there 
is no obligation to continue the adop- 
tion. 


help by giving $ 
(C0 Please send me further information. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY. 


STATE 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 
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THE 173rd GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


With Ardor and in Order 





At a tense moment of debate, the Rev. Chester L. Tolson, Los Angeles Presbytery, rises to support church union proposal. 


On the official LP recording of the highlights of the 
173rd General Assembly, the narrator says at one point, 
“Remember this sound.” 

What follows is the voice of the Moderator: “Are you 
ready to vote? All in favor of the motion signify by 
saying Aye.” 

There was a respectable sprinkling of Aye’s. 

“All opposed. . . .” 

A thunderclap of No’s echoed through the hall. 


“That,” says the narrator, “was the sound of freedom.” 


For eight days, from the Sacrament of Holy Com- 
munion at 10:30 a.m., Wednesday, May 17, to the last 
crack of the gavel.at 4:00 p.m., Wednesday, May 24, 
the 978 commissioners of the 173rd General Assembly 
exercised their freedom to worship God according to 
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the dictates of their conscience, to guide the course of 
The United Presbyterian Church, and to take such 
actions as seemed to them right on most of the major 
problems and controversies in which Christian men and 
women are involved in the 196lst year of our Lord. 

And freedom itself was frequently on the minds of 
the commissioners. As they sat, free to think and talk 
and make responsible decisions, in the comfort and 
safety of an auditorium in Buffalo, New York, freedom 
was brought into question in Alabama, where mob 
violence victimized American citizens who believed 
that they were only exercising a right guaranteed by 
the Federal government. As will be seen on page 16, 
the commissioners expressed a strong opinion on mob 
violence. 
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The forty-four-year-old communist conspiracy to 
bring the world into conformity to a particular ideol- 
ogy, and best ways of resisting it, were the subject of a 
recommendation by the Standing Committee on Social 
Education and Action. The commissioners approved 
this motion (page 16) and added another which was 
developed on the floor of the Assembly. This amend- 
ment warned Presbyterians against the cropping-up of 
movements with Nazilike notions, also threatening our 
traditional American freedoms. 

For eight days the commissioners in Buffalo dealt 
with many emotion-loaded topics: Cuba, the union of 
denominations, beverage alcohol, Federal aid to pri- 
vate schools, medical aid to the aged, a proposed revi- 
sion of the Book of Common Worship—to name only 
a few. But Roberts’ Rules of Order kept ardor in check. 
In the good Presbyterian tradition, things were done 
“decently and in order.” The microphones on the floor 
of the Assembly were ready to broadcast any conceiv- 
able point of view on anything, but when the words, 
“the motion is carried,” or “the motion is lost,” were 
spoken by the Moderator, the matter was closed until 
the convening of the 174th General Assembly in Den- 
ver in 1962. 

Watchdog of order was, as always in Presbyterian 
practice, the Stated Clerk of the General Assembly. 
The present incumbent, Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, was 
honored in an early session by the presentation of a 
copper medallion marking the tenth year of his service 
in the office. 

Accepting the medallion, Dr. Blake made a few brief 
remarks that seemed to summarize the spirit of Gen- 
eral Assemblies, past, present, or future. “This is one 
of the great free Assemblies of the world,” Dr. Blake 
said. “My job is to keep to the rules that protect the 
integrity and freedom of this Assembly—rules devel- 
oped by your predecessors—one hundred and seventy- 
two of them.” 

Most television, press, and radio coverage of the 
Assembly singled out the motion toward union with 
other Protestant Churches (see page 9) as the most 
historic action of the Assembly. The issue of Time 
Magazine (May 26), which appeared on newstands 
during the Assembly, featured Eugene Carson Blake 
on the cover, and the material inside the magazine 
dealt mainly with Dr. Blake’s proposal that the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, the Methodist Church, the 
United Church of Christ, and The United Presbyterian 
Church combine to make a single Church of nearly 
nineteen million Protestants. 

Assembly visitors who talked with citizens of Buffalo 
gleaned the impression that it was church union, of all 
the Assembly topics, which most fired the public imagi- 
nation. A bellman in one of the Assembly hotels told 
a Presbyterian guest, “I’m United Church of Christ 
myself, and I think with all the terrible things going on 
in the world, this merger of Churches would be won- 
derful—the best thing that could happen in my life- 
time.” Not everyone viewed potential union so favor- 
ably, of course, but the feeling seemed general that a 
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memorable event in Christian history occurred whe 
the Presbyterian commissioners voted to invite the 
other Churches to talk about the possibilities of merger, 

Like all Assemblies, the 173rd grappled with the 
recurrently persistent problems of finance. The com. 
missioners expressed their ardor for doing the will of 
God, whatever the cost, by voting a benevolence bud 
get of nearly thirty million dollars (see page 14), and 
by providing for a commission of 100 members f 
oversee the raising of an urgently needed 106 million 
dollars for capital funds (see page 12). In this areg, 
however, the commissioners felt the frustration of bab 
ancing a multiplicity of responsibilities, most of vt 
had to come first. Abandoning any presently neede 
project seemed inconceivable; all of the Church’s pre 
grams, faced with mounting demands and costs, nee 
more money; and the Christian imagination often sug 
gested additional work which the Church ought oll 
doing. In this area, painful choices were unavoidable, 
and no one could go home without bearing some share 
of the burden the Assembly had called upon the Chureh 
to assume. 

Probably no Assembly has had a keener sense of 
being a part of the stream of history. As the commis: 
sioners deliberated on the needs, both material and 
spiritual, of America’s inner-city and metropolitan 
areas, corruption on a million-dollar scale was dis- 
closed in one of the nation’s largest cities, Philadelphia. 
The Reformation tradition of periodically improving 
and updating its basic documents was continued when 
the Assembly approved a report by a continuing com- 
mittee at work at revising the Book of Common Wor- 
ship. Contributing the best thought of the Church to the 
wide-spread debate on the national purpose of this 
country, the commissioners adopted a_ provocative 
statement on America’s reason for being (to be reported 
more fully in a subsequent issue of this magazine ). 

One visitor to the Assembly commented that the 
resolution of issues seemed to him “to prove, if proof 
were needed, the power of prayer.” Certainly it was 
frequent prayer—scheduled or spontaneous, corporate 
or personal—that the commissioners of the 173rd Gen- 
eral Assembly sought to discover and announce the 
will of the Eternal in the swirling tensions and shifting 
dangers of the changing world of 1961. 


In addition to actions reported in the following 
pages, the 173rd General Assembly also: 
@ Reduced the duration of future Assemblies from 
eight to seven days, and the number of commissioners 
by approximately one-fifth, thus lowering the overall 
cost of the Assembly. : 
@ Authorized the Committee on Responsible Marriage 
and Parenthood in a Changing World to complete its 
study and research and report its findings to the 174th 
General] Assembly in 1962. 
@ Approved the continuation of the work of the Com- 
mittee on Church and State, which expects to present 
a complete report to the 174th General Assembly. 
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Assembly Elects Layman Moderator 


Elected from a slate of four candidates, Ruling Elder 
Paul D. McKelvey of Los Angeles is the Moderator of 
the 173rd General Assembly. The other three nominees 
were all ministers. 

Although it took over an hour on Wednesday after- 
noon, May 17, to nominate the candidates—ten minutes 
are allotted for each nominating speech, five for each 
of the seconds—only two ballots were required to single 
out Mr. McKelvey as the commissioners’ choice. A voice 
vote was then taken to make the election unanimous. 

In addition to Mr. McKelvey, nominating speakers 
put forward as moderatorial candidates Dr. Walter 
Dudley Cavert, pastor of North Presbyterian Church, 
Syracuse, New York; Dr. Rex Stowers Clements, pas- 
tor of the Bryn Mawr Presbyterian Church, Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania; and the Reverend Hugh McHenry 
Miller, pastor of First Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Dover, New Jersey. 

Ruling elder Wayne Byrne of Champlain Presbytery, 
New York, previously announced as a candidate, with- 
drew from the moderatorial contest before the Assem- 
bly opened. 

As one nominating speaker declared, the commis- 
sioners were faced with “a choice of excellences.” In 
the first ballot, Mr. McKelvey led the four in number 
of votes, but Dr. Clements was close behind, and no 
candidate polled the required majority of 480 votes. 

In the second voting, 536 commissioners named Mr. 
McKelvey; 393 voted for Dr. Clements. 
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Commissioners give ovation to newly elected Moderator Paul McKelvey as he mounts Assembly platform for the first time. 





The following morning, Thursday, May 18, Modera- 
tor McKelvey named Dr. Walter Dudley Cavert, one 
of the moderatorial candidates of the day before, as 
Vice-Moderator of the 173rd General Assembly. 

The outgoing Moderator, Dr. Herman L. Turner, pre- 
sented Mr. McKelvey with the Iona Cross worn by each 
Moderator of the General Assembly, explaining that 
there were originally three of these crosses—one for 
each of the three major Presbyterian Churches in this 
country. When the United Presbyterian Church of 
North America and the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America became one in 1958, two of 
these crosses were welded together. In hanging the 
chain bearing this double cross over Mr. McKelvey’s 
shoulders, Dr. Turner expressed a fervent hope that 
“in God’s good time” the third cross would be welded 
to the other two, and the three former denominations 
be one Presbyterian Church. 

In accepting the cross, Mr. McKelvey said that wear- 
ing it during his moderatorship “will remind me always 
of the love of my Christ—a love which is meant for 
all men everywhere, the love to which I can respond 
only by sharing it with all men everywhere.” 

Addressing the Assembly briefly, the new Modera- 
tor said that “those who know me know that I am not 
a man of letters or of books, but a man of association 
with people,” and he went on to describe some of the 
people who have influenced his life as a Christian. He 
concluded by saying that his prayer for the coming 
week of meetings was that “every action, every delib- 
eration of this Assembly shall proceed out of love for 
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Dr. Herman L. Turner, former Moderator, gives Mr. Mc- 
Kelvey symbols of office, a gavel and silver Celtic cross. 


almighty God.” 

Paul D. McKelvey, the fourteenth layman to be named 
Moderator in the various branches of The United Pres- 
byterian Church, is president of the Western Manage- 
ment Corporation, a Los Angeles real estate firm. A 
friend of Mr. McKelvey’s, symbolizing the large part of 
his busy life devoted to church work, says that the 
upper left-hand drawer of his office desk is labeled 
“Church Affairs.” An elder in Calvary Presbyterian 
Church, South Pasadena, California, since 1943, Mr. 
McKelvey has served his congregation as trustee, dea- 
con, and church school teacher. During his incumbency 
as stewardship and promotion chairman, the church 
doubled its benevolence budget. 

For three years Mr. McKelvey has been chairman 
of the Budget and Finance Committee of the General 
Council. He is also chairman of the Joint Budget Con- 
ference, vice-chairman of the Long Range Planning 
Committee, and vice-president of the National Coun- 
cil of United Presbyterian Men. 

A leader in his community as well as in the Church, 
Moderator McKelvey is a City Councilman of South 
Pasadena, and the president of three organizations: 
the South Pasadena Y.M.C.A., the South Pasadena 
Community Chest, and Goodwill Industries of South- 
ern California. 

Mr. McKelvey married the daughter of a Presbyte- 
rian minister, the former Anita Maria Jackson, and one 
of his three children, Alden D. McKelvey, is pastor of 
Woodland Hills (California) Presbyterian Church. 
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Mr. and Mrs. McKelvey rest in library of Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church after reception for over 1,000 guests. 





Dr. Walter Dudley Cavert, Vice-Moderator of the 
General Assembly, has been pastor of four churches 
in New York State and is the author of four books on 
the Christian faith. His service to the Church has been 
versatile, including work as field director of Christian 
education for the Synod of New York, a visiting profes- 
sorship at McCormick Theological Seminary, and the 
moderatorship of the Synod of New York. He was 
International Exchange Preacher for a summer, speak- 
ing in pulpits in London, Glasgow, and Paris. 
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THE 173rd GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Assembly Frames Invitation 


For Union Exploration 


“The United Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, meeting 
in Buffalo, New York, May 17-24, 1961, 

. invites the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, meeting in General Convention 
in Detroit, Michigan, in this same year 
to join with us in an invitation to The 
Methodist Church and the United 
Church of Christ to explore the establish- 
ment of a united Church truly Catholic, 
truly Reformed, and truly Evangelical.” 

These stately words, part of an action 
adopted by the General Assembly with 
only a few negative votes, signal the 
start of a new major effort toward the 
reunion of Christ’s Church. Some forty- 
five presbyteries had overtured the Gen- 
eral Assembly in an effort to set in 
motion negotiations between the denom- 
inations listed, and others who may care 
to participate, along the lines of the pro- 
posal made by Eugene Carson Blake in 
a now-famous sermon in Grace Cathe- 
dral, San Francisco, last December. 

Theological conviction rather than 
expediency lay behind the General As- 
sembly’s action, which pointed out that 
“in obedience to the Lord Jesus Christ 
the unity of His Church should be made 
more fully manifest that it may be re- 
newed by the Holy Spirit for its mission 
to our nation and the world that the 
world may believe.” Recognizing the ob- 
stacles in the way of union, the Reverend 
J. Charles McKirachan, chairman of the 
Bills and Overtures committee which 
brought the method of approach pro- 
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posed by the Committee on Church 
Union before the Assembly, nevertheless 
expressed hope for the future of the 
new negotiations. “The committee be- 
lieves that God has some great surprises 
in store for us, far beyond our rational 
comprehension,” the chairman said, add- 
ing, “We of The United Presbyterian 
Church believe in miracles.” 

The plan adopted provides that “each 
Church will review the progress of the 
work at each meeting of its plenary body 
and that when a plan of union is agreed 
upon by the joint negotiating committee, 
each Church will then decide whether 
to adopt it.” 

All of the Churches with which The 
United Presbyterian Church is in ecu- 
menical relations in the North American 
Area of the World Presbyterian Alliance 
and in the National Council of Churches 
are to receive communications encourag- 
ing them to participate in the conversa- 
tions if they so desire. A special “warm 
invitation” is to go to the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S. (Southern) and the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church, “re- 
calling that our Churches were at one 
time one Church and expressing our con- 
tinuing desire and readiness to respond 
at any time to invitations from either 
or both of them to discuss ways toward 
the reunion of the Presbyterian Churches 
in this nation.” The U.S. Church, in its 
General Assembly last month, voted 
down proposals to enter upon new ne- 
gotiations with The United Presbyterian 


Church, but at the same time voted to 
send observers to the sessions of the new 
negotiating committee when and if it be- 
gins to work (see P.L., June 1, page 29). 
The Assembly also elected nine per- 
sons, six ministers and three ruling elders, 
to serve as a Negotiating Committee. 
(Each of the other Churches entering 
the negotiations is to appoint nine mem- 
bers also.) Dr. James I. McCord, presi- 
dent of Princeton Theological Seminary, 
is to serve as chairman of the group. 
Other members of the committee are: 
Dr. Floyd V. Filson, professor of New 
Testament at McCormick; Dr. Raymond 
V. Kearns, Jr., pastor of Broad Street 
Presbyterian Church in Columbus, Ohio; 
Dr. Kenneth G. Neigh, General Secretary 
of the Board of National Missions; Dr. 
Donald Spencer, pastor of Hebron Pres- 
byterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mrs. 
E. H. Harbison, an associate editor of 
Presbyterian Life; John R. Little, provost 
of San Francisco Theological Seminary, 
and James M. Tunnell, attorney and 
former judge, Supreme Court of Dela- 
ware. Dr. Eugene Carson Blake will 
serve as secretary to the committee. 
Some sharp debate preceded the pas- 
sage of the union proposal. An amend- 
ment, along the lines of a previously 
submitted overture from the Presbytery 
of Chicago, was offered specifying that 
preliminary talks be held to clear up the 
question of mutual recognition of the 
validity of the ministry. The Protestant 
Episcopal Church holds to a doctrine of 
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the apostolic succession which insists that 
a minister must be ordained by a bishop 
who in turn has received his authority 
from a validly consecrated bishop. Dr. 
Blake’s sermon suggested that the whole 
ministry of the uniting Churches might 
be “unified at solemn services at which 
the bishops and representative ministers 
from each Church” would take part, 
these services implying “no questioning 
of the reality of any previous consecra- 
tion or ordination.” 

Some suspicions on the part of com- 
missioners of what one speaker referred 
to as the “monarchical” authority of bish- 
ops, as well as a desire that the validity 
of the orders of Presbyterian ministers 
be recognized, appeared during discus- 
sion of this proposed amendment. Com- 
mittee Chairman McKirachan pointed 
out, however, the dangers of laying down 
conditions in advance of negotiation, 
remarking that “this is not the only pre- 
condition one might make.” 

“We are not talking about Cranmer 
or Calvin,” one commissioner stated, 


“but about reuniting the body of Jesus 
Christ.” The proposed amendment was 
defeated by a good majority. 

Impatience to get on with the process 
of reunion was expressed by other com- 
missioners, who raised the question of 
the possibility of delay if the Protestant 
Episcopal Church should fail to act fa- 
vorably on the proposal this fall. It was 
explained that, at the worst, United 
Presbyterian efforts toward reunion 
might be delayed for a year in this case. 
The United Church of Christ is still in 
process of being constituted from the 
former Evangelical and Reformed and 
Congregational Christian bodies, and 
may need some time before it can think 
of other steps. The Methodists will have 
no opportunity to vote to participate in 
negotiations before their next General 
Conference in 1964. 

The most vocal opponent of the plan 
for negotiations, the Reverend Edward 
W. Stimson, of Omaha, Nebraska, in a 
peroration just before the vote was taken, 
expressed himself as satisfied with the 


The Reverend Marcel Pradervand, general secretary of the World Presbyterian 
Alliance; Lady Francis Ibiam, wife of the governor of the Eastern Province of 
Nigeria; Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, Stated Clerk of the General Assembly; and 
the Reverend Tullio Vinay, founder and director of Agapé (the Waldensian 
conference center at Prali, Italy) pause for a chat outside Kleinhans Music Hall. 
Thirty-four fraternal delegates and guests from sister churches throughout the 
world attended the General Assembly. Bringing greetings from the Presbyterian 
Church in Nigeria, Lady Ibiam emphasized the need for unity and brotherhood. 
“All the different denominations are giving us headaches,” she said. ‘“‘Some 
folks are beginning to wonder if there is one God for the white man and one 
God for the black.’ She expressed gratification for having found so many real 


Christians during her tour of America. 
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provisions for reporting the work of the 
committee back to the Assembly along 
the way, and declared himself ready to 
go along with a plan to “explore.” 

Asked by newsmen after the union 
action whether he felt that the Episco- 
pal General Convention is likely to vote 
to join with Presbyterians in issuing the 
invitations to the exploring party, Dr. 
Blake refused to commit himself beyond 
saying that he “has great hopes.” What- 
ever may come, The United Presbyterian 
Church has opened the door to the com- 
ing of what Blake referred to as “a 
union as broad and as deep as God can 
give us.” 


Churches Asked 
To Study For 


New Delhi Assembly 


The hope that all the churches will 
study the preparatory booklet for the 
third assembly of the World Council of 
Churches, to be held in New Delhi in 
December, was voiced by the Standing 
Committee on Ecumenical Mission and 
Relations. Churches were asked to begin 
a period of preparation for the Assembly 
with World-wide Communion Sunday, 
October 1, and to include special prayer 
for the Assembly on November 19. 
Theme of the Assembly, and title of the 
pamphlet, is Jesus Christ, the Light of 
the World. 

Congregations were also encouraged 
to try to take part in local ecumenical 
services where an offering for the New 
Delhi Assembly may be received. 

The commissioners to the Assembly 
were given a graphic impression of the 
number and variety of their Church’s 
ecumenical contacts. Fraternal delegates, 
overseas guests, and church workers 
from all over the earth, some in the 
regalia of their native lands, spoke from 
the platform on several occasions 
throughout the week. 

Greetings were brought from the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S. (Southern) 
by its last vear’s Moderator, Dr. Marion 
A. Boggs. The general secretary of the 
World Presbyterian Alliance, Dr. Marcel 
Pradervand, spoke to the Assembly, as 
did representatives of churches in Italy, 
Japan, Kenya, Mexico, New Zealand, 
and South Africa, among other places. 

United Presbyterian David B. Cassat, 
one of the vice-presidents of the National 
Council of Churches, described the work 
accomplished by the fifteen-million-dol- 
lar-a-year budget of the Church federa- 
tion, and opined that the program is 
“competent, prophetic, and practical.” 
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Decline in Seminary 
Enrollments Deplored 


The continuing crisis in seminary en- 
rollments was the main theme of the 
report of the Standing Committee on 
Theological Education to the Assembly. 
The committee noted in its prefatory 
remarks that although the average de- 
cline in all seminaries related to the 
American Association of Theological 
Schools for the academic year just past 
was 6 per cent, United Presbyterian in- 
stitutions suffered almost twice as great 
a loss in enrollments. 

The committee saw no automatic rem- 
edy for this situation as the “war babies” 
get through college, “Business, industry, 
science, and the professions are now 
actively seeking the brightest minds and 
the ablest persons,” the report pointed 
out, going on to explain that this com- 
petition “comes at a time when our 
seminaries are facing a serious financial 
crisis.” 

According to directives adopted by the 
Assembly, all channels of the Church, 
through congregations as well as synods 
and presbyteries, are to be used to alert 
Presbyterians to the need for more young 
men and women to enter the ministry 
and allied vocations. 

The $600,000 destined for seminaries 
of the Church in the advance portion of 
the 1962 General Mission budget (see 
page 15) was noted with appreciation 
by the committee. While the total Gen- 
eral Mission budget of the Church has 
increased by about 19 per cent since 
1959, the amount allocated to theologi- 
cal education has grown by 78 per cent. 
The committee pointed out, however, 
that present attested capital needs of the 
Seminaries stand at thirty-seven million 
dollars. 

The current lack of funds for theologi- 
cal education was cited as the cause of 
the termination of plans for The United 
Presbyterian Church to join with the 
Presbyterian, Church in the U.S. (South- 
ern) in the operation of Austin Theologi- 
cal Seminary. September 1 of this year 
was the final date at which The United 
Presbyterian Church was to have con- 
tributed three million dollars to set this 
plan in motion. The money was not forth- 
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coming. 

The Assembly was informed of the 
dropping of the word “Seminary” from 
Bloomfield’s title, and the plan of the 
institution to conduct its religious educa- 
tion program as an “Institute for Church 
Leadership” under the direction of the 
college. 

The program and needs of Johnson 
C. Smith Theological Seminary were 
singled out for special attention on the 
part of the Council on Theological Edu- 
cation “in view of 1) growing opportuni- 
ties for theological education for all 
members of our communion, 2) our 
obligation to provide a trained ministry 
for all people within our communion, 
and 3) our obligation to maintain the 
highest educational standards in the 
seminaries of the Church.” 


New Council Will 
Study National 
Presbyterian Church 

A new pattern of organization in rela- 
tion to the National Presbyterian Church 
was adopted by the 173rd General As- 
sembly. A “Council for the National 
Presbyterian Church and Center” is to 
be set up, responsible to the General As- 
sembly. It is charged with developing 
“the objectives and program of the Na- 
tional Presbyterian Church and Center” 
and presenting these objectives and pro- 
gram annually to the General Assembly 
for approval, The completion of the pur- 
chase of the land for the National 
Church was authorized. General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower has accepted the honor- 
ary chairmanship of the sponsors’ 
committee. 

In presenting the recommendation on 
the National Church, the Bills and Over- 
tures Committee specifically called at- 
tention to three “areas of concern widely 
expressed throughout the denomina- 
tion.” These concerns had already been 
voiced on the floor of the Assembly and 
in testimony offered by some of those 
concerned before the Bills and Overtures 
Committee. 

The concerns discussed were: “the 
cathedral image,” which the committee 
said was “neither implicitly nor explicitly 


recommended” in its report; investment 
for facilities, which, in the view of the 
committee, cannot be dealt with in ad- 
vance of the determination of a program, 
and to which the Church as a whole is 
thus far not committed; and “the basic 
concept that a particular church should 
be associated with the total General As- 
sembly program in Washington, D.C.” 

On the last “area of concern,” which, 
in effect, raises a question as to the 
whole National Church idea, the com- 
mittee felt that the new Council must do 
some studying, “with a view to securing 
clarification and agreement on this basic 
question before any further steps beyond 
the completion of the purchase of the 
land can or should be taken.” 


Contributions, Member- 
ship Both Rise in 1960 


Contributions by United Presbyteri- 
ans and membership. in the denomina- 
tion both increased in 1960, according 
to statistics released at the Assembly. 

Last vear, church members gave a 
total of $270,269,895, an increase of 
more than $10,000,000 compared with 
$259,322.757 given in 1959. Of the total, 
$221,284.691 was spent by congrega- 
tions on their local programs. Out of the 
$48,985,168 given for benevolences, 
$33,364,862 was received for the Gen- 
eral Mission Program administered by 
the General Assembly. Synod and pres- 
bytery causes received $9,549,932; other 
causes were given $6,025,374. 

Membership in The United Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S.A. rose to 3,259,011 by 
the end of 1960, an increase of 49,329 
over 1959. Sunday church school en- 
rollment last year stood at 1,936,930 in 
comparison with 1,935,069 the previous 
year. There 9,383 individual 
churches. 

The report presented to commission- 
ers also indicated a total of 12,216 or- 
dained ministers serving in a variety of 
ministries or retired. Of the active min- 
isters, approximately 7,500 were serving 
congregations, In 1960 there also were 
85,260 ruling elders, 61,534 deacons, 
and 59,500 trustees. 
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Commission on Capital Needs 
To Have 100 Members, 
Seek $106,000,000 for Buildings 


On Friday, it was Wichita trial law- 
yer William P. Thompson. On Saturday, 
it was Philadelphia oil-industrialist J. 
Howard Pew. From them, on successive 
days, the commissioners to the General 
Assembly got the word that The United 
Presbyterian Church had to take at least 
two good, no-nonsense looks at huge 
sums of money. Mr. Pew’s story was, in 
a sense, an old story. Mr. Thompson’s 
story was newer, but it somewhat out- 
did the speech of Mr. Pew in terms of 
money declared to be needed. 

J. Howard Pew is president of the 
United Presbyterian Foundation. The 
Foundation’s predecessor agency, the 
Trustees of the General Assembly, had 
its origins in 1799. The Foundation ac- 
cepts arranges life-income 
plans, solicits gifts of money, and en- 
courages memorial endowments, but the 
primary emphasis of the Foundation is 
upon wills. 

As Mr. Pew put it, “A few years ago, 
the General Assembly wisely directed 
that the Foundation place special em- 
phasis upon bequests in wills, This action 
was undoubtedly taken in recognition of 
the fact that individuals have but a fleet- 
ing existence, whereas the work of the 
Lord is everlasting. How important this 
action was is illustrated by the fact that 
if all the United Presbyterians who die 
each year tithed 10 per cent of their 
estates to the Church, the Church would 
receive from this source alone $20 mil- 


annuities, 


lion per year.” 

The Foundation president reported 
that gifts and bequests this year would 
likely reach $1,000,000. He added, “We 
know that many millions of dollars have 
been bequeathed to the Foundation in 
wills by men and women who have so ad- 
vised us. We have observed that many 
institutions of learning have built up 
endowments running into hundreds of 
millions of dollars. The wealth of the 
members of The United Presbyterian 
Church far exceeds that of the wealth of 
the supporters of any educational in- 
stitution. It would seem reasonable that, 
with a sound educational program of 
human relations, the Foundation should 
eventually receive in gifts and bequests 
from the membership of our Church 
$10 million per year.” 

Mr. Thompson reported as chairman 
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of the Capital Needs Committee of the 
General Council. The printed report re- 
cited the establishment of the committee 
a year earlier, when the General Assem- 
bly took note that there was no provision 
in the regular General Mission Program 
for capital items, The report said that 
the General Assembly “. . . recognized 
that there has developed a large accu- 
mulation of capital needs for rehabilita- 
tion and expansion of properties owned 
by the Commission on Ecumenical Mis- 
sion and Relations and the Board of Na- 
tional Missions, or for projects in which 
they participate, for theological semi- 
naries, for assistance in capital construc- 
tion for colleges and Westminster Foun- 
dations, for equipment in inner-city pro- 
grams, and for assistance in new church 
development. The 172nd General As- 
sembly (1960) approved the action of 
the General Council in appointing a 
Special Committee on Capital Needs to 
determine the criteria for identifying 
those capital needs which should be met 
by funds raised nationally, to ascertain 
the extent of those needs, to consult 
widely throughout the Church, and to 
propose a plan for meeting the most ur- 
gent of those needs.” 





William Thompson, a Wichita, Kansas, 
lawyer, presented General Council re- 
port advocating a Commission on Capital 
Needs. He succeeds Mr. McKelvey as new 
chairman of Budget and Finance Com- 
mittee of the General Council. 


Mr. Thompson and his fellow commit. 
tee members had carried out their one. 
year assignment. They had established 
yardsticks with which to tell which build. 
ings, in what parts of the world, wer 
their problem. They had totaled up the 
needs which passed the test, and they 
had a plan of action. 

A singularly unharassed man, Mr. 
Thompson had a vexing problem through 
which to lead the Assembly. The total 
of the capital needs, documented as pres- 
ently real and valid, was $106,000,000, 
To the committee, a valid need was a 
need for a facility which the Church 
simply should not do without. Listed in 
the one hundred six millions were no 
items merely desired by a wistful ad- 
ministrator. All were rock-bottom real, 

Said Lawyer Thompson: “Without ex- 
aggeration, the decision which must now 
be made by the General Assembly may 
properly be described as a momentous 
one. Reduced to its elements, the decision 
is this: Does the General Assembly ac- 
cept the present program of the Church? 
And if so, is it now prepared to provide 
the physical facilities required to conduct 
this program? 

“The alternative, of course, is to cut 
back present program to a level which 
will permit savings in program budgets 
which would in turn be expended to 
construct the buildings necessary for 
those parts of the program continued. 

“The decision as to which parts of the 
program should be abandoned would be 
agonizing in a world of unparalleled 
need and opportunity for the Church. 
Believing that the Church exists to meet 
those needs and to seize upon those op- 
portunities, the committee did not seri- 
ously consider the negative alternate of 
retrenchment.” 

There were many obstacles in the path 
of those who would ask the members of 
The United Presbyterian Church for 
$106,000,000. Not the least of these 
would be the United Presbyterian Foun- 
dation, headed by Mr. Pew and served by 
a staff growing in size and dedicated ag- 
gressiveness. It was abundantly clear 
that the people from whom the Founda- 
tion seeks vast gifts would be the people 
asked to give vast gifts to meet capital 
needs. By the same token the people 
asked to make more modest response to 
the Foundation would be the same peo- 
ple asked to give modestly for capital 
matters. 

The difference between the work of 
the Foundation and a capital needs pro- 
gram is not in the constituencies, for 
they are identical. The difference is that 
the Foundation invests any large sum of 
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money it obtains, and pays the income 
to the causes designated by the General 
Assembly—usually to the boards and 
agencies in the proportion in which they 
share in the General Mission budget. 
Capital needs money, on the other hand, 
is meant to be used to build buildings, 
presumably at once upon its receipt since 
the needs are set forth as being both ur- 
gent and long-standing. 

One of Mr. Thompson’s recommenda- 
tions, adopted by the General Assembly, 
provides for consultation, presided over 
by the General Council, between capital 
needs people and Foundation people, for 
the establishment of aims and procedures 
which their inevitable cooperation re- 
quires. 

In addition to the Foundation, there 
are other matters to give a capital needs 
program pause, Many, if not most, of 
the synods and presbyteries, or synods in 
combination with presbyteries, have cap- 
ital needs of their own and have set about 
meeting them. The total amount of 
money so sought at any given moment 
is hard to total, because campaigns be- 
gin and campaigns end, but there are 
many millions involved. The seminaries 
have become desperate enough to do 
something, and have done so. Goals of 
eighteen to twenty millions for just one 
seminary are not exaggerations. The col- 
leges are more numerous than the semi- 
naries but, happily, they have others than 
just the United Presbyterians to whom 
to turn. Nevertheless, they have a legiti- 
mate claim upon the Church, and they 
are pressing their claim in various sorts 
of campaigns. 

In addition to all of this, few are satis- 
fied with the total of giving to the Gen- 
eral Mission of the Church, which is the 
point at which the size of the continuing 
program is determined. The Stewardship 
and Promotion office makes an unassail- 
able case for increased support, because 
the sick and needy world that bothers 
Mr. Pew and Mr. Thompson bothers 
them, too. 

Knowing the facts, the General As- 
sembly nevertheless responded to the 
overwhelming fact of its responsibility. 
It authorized the General Council to 
erect a Commission on Capital Needs, 
composed of 100 persons, of whom 
twenty shall be an executive committee. 
It was clear that the Commission was to 
be formed from among people of impor- 
tance and leadership. Mr. Thompson 
said, “We anticipate that the Commis- 
sion will begin its work as soon as it is 
constituted, The solicitation of individ- 
uals and foundations could begin almost 
immediately.” 
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Associate Stated Clerks Henry Barraclough and Samuel W. Shane and teller 
Frederick H. Biederstedt tally final vote in moderatorial election. Dr. Bar- 
raclough, who will soon retire after more than forty years of service with the 
Office of the General Assembly, wos presented with a purse during the after- 
noon session on May 23, and the Assembly joined in singing two stanzas of 
his hymn, “Ivory Palaces.” 





The formal report said, in addition, 
“The General Council further comments 
that it is probable that any total pro- 
gram for meeting accumulated capital 
needs will include solicitation from 
churches through judicatories.” 

Provision was made for the Commis- 
sion on Capital Needs to consult with the 
presbyteries and synods about their own 
capital needs, their programs for meet- 
ing them, and about the synchronization 
of any and all such local efforts with the 
national program, It was noted that the 
business of clearing away the present 
campaigns and establishing the mechan- 
isms necessary to the national effort 
would put any capital needs campaign 
(in the sense of a drive which puts almost 
everybody to work asking for contribu- 
tions from virtually everybody) two or 
three years in the future. 

As William Thompson began the proc- 
ess in which his Committee on Capital 
Needs will be dissolved and its concerns 
turned over to a more permanent Gom- 
mission on the same subject, he took pub- 
lic comfort from the record, which shows 
that $106,000,000, while a tremendous 
sum of money, is nevertheless not astro- 


nomically out of sight for United Presby- 
terians, He recalled that the Stated Clerk 
had begun the Assembly by rattling off 
a string of statistics. Said Mr. Thompson, 
“The size of the total needs should not 
in itself deter this Assembly. Dr. Blake 
reported to this body yesterday morning 
that during the calendar year 1960, 
United Presbyterians gave to all causes 
reported in the Minutes of the General 
Assembly the sum of $270,250,000. I 
would remind you that this sum is almost 
two-and-one-half times the total of the 
accumulated capital needs of which we 
are speaking. 

“Dr. Blake further reported special 
receipts by local congregations in 1960, 
mostly for the meeting of capital needs 
within their own local parishes, in excess 
of $63,500,000.” 

The Assembly voted to approve the 
report, and the General Council began 
to look for one hundred men and women 
who think that $106,000,000 is not too 
much to ask when $106,000,000 is the 
amount needed to house and equip the 
world-wide work of United Presbyte- 
rians, whose work is not their work, but 
Christ's. 
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Advance 
in General Mission 
Program 


A General Mission budget for 1962 of 
$29,395,034 from the churches, repre- 
senting a 6 per cent rise over this year’s 
figure, was voted into United Presbyte- 
rian history on Saturday, May 20, by the 
commissioners at the 173rd General As- 
sembly, This amount, the largest sum 
ever called for from the churches, was 
approved after very little discussion— 
and that little was over the distribution 
of the money, not the amount requested. 

As a part of the report of the General 
Council, the budget was presented by 
Moderator Paul D. McKelvey, acting in 
this case as chairman of the Budget and 
Finance Committee of the General Coun- 
cil. The Reverend John Peters, secretary 
of the Department of Stewardship and 
Promotion, addressed the commissioners 
on the world-wide needs which the Gen- 
eral Mission Program is expected to 
serve. 

In presenting the budget report, Mr. 
McKelvey recalled that beginning in 
1956 with $20,263,670, the benevolence 
giving of the Church rose by 7.72 per 
cent in 1957, by 7.39 per cent in 1958, 
by 5.43 per cent in 1959, and by 6.16 
per cent in 1960. 

But in 1961, the report announced, 
“The pressure of unmet needs has been 
so great that to carry on . . . the work 
already undertaken, the expenditure 
budgets of the Boards and Commission 
have required them to plan the following 
appropriations from general funds: 


Board of Christian Education 

Board of National Missions 

Commission on Ecumenical 
Mission and Relations 


$564,000 
$360,000 


$710,400 


The total, $1,634,400, Mr. McKelvey 
14 


Essential 


pointed out, is more than the additions 
to such funds from special gifts, be- 
quests, and other sources. The report 
warned that since the general funds 
“have not reached the levels required by 
prudent reserve policy, increasing ap- 
propriations from them must not con- 
tinue.” 

Noting that in 1959 only 10 per cent of 
the $246,996,140 given to their Church 
by United Presbyterians went to the 
General Assembly General Mission Pro- 
gram, the report concluded that “it is 
therefore evident that an emphasis on 
responsibilities of the whole corporate 
Church administered by General Assem- 
bly Agencies is again needed.” Even with 
the more than twenty-nine millions budg- 
eted for 1962, “careful studies have in- 
dicated a total of $14,815,838 in unmet 
needs for programs which could well be 
undertaken by the Church at this time in 
addition to the program here presented.” 

The report stated that “emphasis must 
be given to the fact that the 1962 pro- 
gram presented does not represent the 
judgment of the Joint Budget Conference 
as to an adequate budget for 1962, but 
is its best judgment for the expending 
of a total it believes can be realized and 
will provide for a continuance of the 
present program and some further steps 
of advancement. 

“The prayer of the Conference is that 
the Church will undertake work substan- 
tially beyond this estimate and thus ful- 
fill more of its present obligations of 
Christian witness.” 

These needs, the report stated, “con- 
tinue to be before the Church and will 
so continue until the Church provides for 
them or the day of opportunity has been 
lost.” 


The 1962 budget was presented to the 
Assembly in two parts: a Current Oper. 
ating Program of $27,895,034, and ap 
Advance in 1962 Program of $1,500,000, 
Of the former sum, the report recom. 
mended that the Board of National 
Missions receive $10,778,370; the Com. 
mission on Ecumenical Mission and Re. 
lations, $7,759,029; the Board of Chris. 
tian Education, $3,999,100; the Board 
of Pensions, $1,050,105; and the Council 
on Theological Education, $1,287,655. 
To provide for estimated requirements 
of the general services and programs of 
the Church, it was suggested that a sum 
of $2,630,357 be distributed among 
Stewardship and Promotion, Public Re- 
lations, Finance and Central Receiving 
Agency, Executive and Field Services 
Commission, Miscellaneous Operations, 
National Council of United Presbyte- 
rian Men, Presbyterian Life, the United 
Presbyterian Foundation, Ministry to 
Service Personnel, Educational Assis- 
tance, and the Study of the Nature of 
the Ministry. 

Agencies in which the Church coop- 
erates, including the American Bible 
Society, the National Council of 
Churches, the World Council of 
Churches, and the World Presbyterian 
Alliance, were allocated a total of $390,- 
418. 

The million and a half dollars asked 
for the Advance Program was to be dis- 
tributed, the report recommended, as 
follows: $600,000 to Theological Educa- 
tion, to extend seminary operations; 
$263,000 to National Missions, to 
strengthen and expand the inner-city 
ministry, radio and television work, 
health, education, welfare, evangelism, 
and projects in Alaska; $231,000 to the 
Commission on Ecumenical Mission and 
Relations for additional work in Africa, 
Indonesia, Brazil, and for strategic over- 
seas projects in areas of rapid population 
growth; $228,000 to Christian Education 
for the Special Field Staff in areas of 
racial tension, for expansion of the pro- 
gram of continuing education for minis- 
ters, for leadership training in the local 
parish, and to provide graduate fellow- 
ships to relieve the crisis in Church vo- 
cation leadership; and $178,000 to the 
Board of Pensions to increase presently 
inadequate pensions. . 

The projected program to be admin- 
istered by General Assembly Agencies in 
1962 totals $39,457,034. As shown above, 
the congregations are asked to give a 
total of $29,395,034. In addition the 
General Council estimated that $10,- 
062,000 would be forthcoming from 
other sources including the Women’s Or- 
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ganizations, other-than-living sources, 
and individual gifts. 

In presenting the recommended 
budget, the General Council placed its 
columns of figures in a realistic setting 
of human need and the Church’s respon- 
sibility to its Lord, “In a day of unprece- 
dented opportunity and demand upon 
the Church for its ministry due to revo- 
lutionary change and awakened sense of 
both the physical and inward needs of 
men, when material progress has far 
outrun spiritual growth, an affluent Chris- 
tian Church cannot fail to fulfill its min- 
istries without losing its own soul. 

“These times present to the Christian 
Church unprecedented opportunities, 
soul-searching confrontations, and tests 
of motive and faith which can call for a 
dynamic spirit and new levels of Chris- 
tian experience and witness. 

“Many of the present urgent calls for 
the Church’s ministry can be met only 
by the corporate action of the whole 
Church through the work administered 
by its General Assembly Agencies. 

“There is always some phase of the 
Church’s work which needs the next fo- 
cus of attention. There has been a long 
period of new church construction to 
meet an accumulated need and an ex- 
panding Church. There has been a more 
recent period of expanding and provision 
for work administered by synods and 
presbyteries in response to a sense of 
responsibilities for local ministries. 

“It is now time to concentrate effort 
on an advance all along the line in Gen- 
cral Assembly-wide endeavors in over- 
seas work and interchurch relations, in 
inner cities, on the student campus, in 
evangelism, in theological education, in 
new church development, in training for 
the Christian life and development of 
leadership.” 

After questions about the emphasis on 
theological education, the budget was 
approved without amendment. 

In support of the General Mission 
Program, the Stewardship and Promotion 
Committee submitted recommendations 
which included a visitation of every con- 
gregation by the respective presbyteries 
to urge an increase in benevolence giving 
to reach the goals previously suggested 
by General Assembly for the five-year 
period ending in 1962, namely: (1) $1 
for the General Mission Program for 
every $2 contributed to the Local Mis- 
sion, or (2) a minimum of 25 per cent 
increase to the General Mission, or (3) 
for churches which have reached the $1 
to $2 level, an increase to the 50-50 
level, a dollar to General Mission for 
every dollar to Local Mission. 
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Dr. Glenn W. Moore, for the past decade secretary to the General Council, and 
Mrs. Moore are presented with gift from Council members by chairman Herman 
L. Turner. Box contained candlesticks and a silver bow! inscribed with a state- 
ment of appreciation for Dr. Moore’s service to the Church. Dr. Moore will 
soon take up new duties as representative for United Presbyterian Foundation. 


At the Buffalo Airport, Mrs. Laurentino Rodriguez and her children, Ariel, 13, 
and Cassandra, 16, are met by Miss Margaret Gillespie, Executive Secretary 
of the United Presbyterian Committee on Resettlement Services (left). The Cuban 
family (Mr. Rodriguez, a newspaperman, is in Venezuela awaiting entry into the 
U.S.) received sturdy applause when introduced to the commissioners during the 
Committee’s report. Members of a Presbyterian church in Havana, the Rodri- 
guezes were sponsored by the Good Shepherd-Faith Presbyterian Church in 
Manhattan. They represented fifty-five Cuban escapees, the latest in a wave of 
nearly 17,000 uprooted persons to be resettled by Presbyterians since the end 
of World War li—1,700 during the calendar year 1960. 





THE 173rd GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Into the World 


Report of the Standing Committee on Social Education and 
Action as adopted by the 173rd General Assembly, May 24, 1961 


The 173rd General Assembly urged, 
proclaimed, denounced, commended, re- 
ferred, and called upon as it received 
—and at some points strengthened—the 
report of its Standing Committee on 
Social Education and Action. Alter- 
nately humble and prophetic, the As- 
sembly adopted with some changes the 
Standing Committee report as its pro- 
nouncements on a wide-ranging series 
of problems. Excerpts from the report, 
including all the specific actions, appear 
below. 


PREAMBLE 

... Christ constantly calls the Church 
out into the world that the Church may 
be faithful and obedient to him. Hence, 
it is misleading to believe or say that the 
Church has the Word and is commis- 
sioned to take the Word into the world. 
If the Word is Christ, then it is more 
relevant to that he has the 
Church and is calling it into the world, 
where he still works to do the will of 
the Father. 

ae of the General As- 
sembly on the report of this Committee 


confess 


action 


is a guide to our churches and their 
members in their encounter with the 
world and the persons that Jesus Christ 
has come to redeem. It is also a witness 
to the world of our Church’s involve- 
ment with its Lord and with his world. 
In speaking to the [following] problems 
..., the General Assembly neither binds 
the conscience of United Presbyterians, 
nor speaks for them as individuals. But 
it does lay before them and before the 
world its prayerful judgment about the 
love of the sovereign God—Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit—with respect to these 
problems. . . . 
ACTION 
The 173rd General Assembly 

> Proclaims to our churches and mem- 
bers their freedom in Christ to become 
involved in even the most controversial 
affairs of our common life; and 
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> Urges them, in so doing, to be guided 
by the social deliverances of the General 
Assembly. 


THE COMMUNIST CONSPIRACY 
AND AMERICAN FREEDOM 


... The international communist con- 
spiracy is objectively real and vitally 
dangerous to the Christian Church, the 
United States, and the values of human 
dignity we accept. 

... The very real external danger of 
the political, economic, and military 
machinations of international commun- 
ism...can best be confronted by a 
conscious Christian witness and by cre- 
ative, coordinated programs of political 
action and economic cooperation from 
a position of strength. 

The fear of subversion has led to 
much distrust. Public officials, clergy- 
men, school teachers, and others whose 
lovaltv to the United States is beyond 
question to those who know them, have 
been irresponsibly accused of being 
“card-carrving communists” or “dupes.” 
Reputations have been damaged, and, 
in some instances careers ruined by un- 
documented charges intentional 
innuendoes implying disloyalty to our 
country. Organizations engaged in con- 
troversial but legitimate efforts in the 
fields of civil rights and civil liberties 
have been labeled as “subversive” or 
worse by some of those who oppose 
their goals and their methods. Public 
policies in the areas of education, wel- 
fare, and economics have been opposed 
as “communist-influenced” without in- 
telligent consideration of their objective 
value in meeting concrete problems in 
those areas. 

... Any distortion of truth in an effort 
to arouse the American public to any 
threat to American freedom is not an 
effective or a justifiable method in a 
free society. Loyal and_ responsible 
Americans should use honest criticism of 
such distortion wherever it occurs, It is 


and 


imperative that Americans make the 
fine distinction between honest blunder 
of policy in the past, innocent assogie 
tions with what turned out to be ques 
tionable organizations, and honest pr 
posals for the future, on the one hand- 
and on the other hand, revealed or con 
cealed loyalty to an alien nation ora 
hostile ideology. The former is part and 
parcel of the life of an open society and 
ought so to be accepted. The latter 
demands detection and ought to be re 
jected. Public suspicions, fear, and hys- 
teria do not contribute to such a dis 
tinction. ... 


ACTION 


The 173rd General Assembly 

> Calls upon all Americans to inform 
themselves thoroughly and responsibly 
as to the very real dangers inherent in 
the international communist conspiracy, 
and in doing so only to use resources 
that do not mishandle the truth or er 
ploit the devices of “guilt by associa 
tion.” Lists of alleged subversive organi- 
zations produced by agencies other than 
the office of the Attorney General of the 
United States should not be used; 

> Expresses its confidence in the pres 
ent stability of the American people, 
their institutions, and their government, 
and their ability to resist both real and 
imagined threats to subvert them; 

> Commends the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation for its effective work in ex 
posing and bringing to justice known 
communist agents engaged in espionage 
or sabotage; 

> Calls upon public officials and politi- 
cal leaders to debate and enact pro 
grams on the basis of their ability to 
meet concrete current or future needs, 
without resorting to emotional or ideo 
logical slogans that obscure real issues; 
> Urges all Americans to challenge ut 
documented assertions of communist of 
fascist affiliation or sympathy leveled at 
their leaders in government, schools, 
unions, churches, and other organiza 
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Shirt sleeves were in order as twenty-two members of Social Education and Action Committee, half ministers, half elders, 
struggled through long hours of debate on varied issues. Here, Michigan pastor Chenoweth Watson prepares to join in debate. 


tions, and to avoid spreading rumors or 
suspicion about their fellow Americans 
without evidence that could stand in 
a court of law; 

> Refers our churches to the Board of 
Christian Education for resources and 
study materials in this area. 

THE FASCIST THREAT AND 

AMERICAN FREEDOM 

The recent emergence of incipient 
fascism and local frauds of naziism, simi- 
larly dangerous and subtly vicious tyr- 
annies over the human spirit, should be 
opposed by the Church of Jesus Christ. 
We call attention to the fact that our 
Lord unites us in the name of love 
against all efforts, individual or corpor- 
ate, to divide human brothers into fac- 
tions which foment hatred or the denial 
of liberty. 

We as a Church are continually 
bound by our obedience to our Lord 
to speak the truth at all times and at 
all costs, and are firmly convinced that 
failure to speak out against the distor- 
tions and threatening innuendoes of the 
film Operation Abolition would be, first 
of all, a failure to speak to the millions 
inside and outside of the Church who 
look to us for judgment, secondly a 
failure to exercise our right and solemn 
duty as citizens of a democratic society 
to speak our mind on the issues of the 
hour, and lastly a failure of trust—that 
God will support us if we are truly led 
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by him, no matter how unpopular the 
voice we raise or how small our number 
may be. 

ACTION 

The 173rd General Assembly 
> Urges our Federal government, and 
the American people generally, to op- 
pose with all vigor, consistent with the 
history of this nation and of the Chris- 
tian faith, any efforts to revive in our 
land the horrors so recently visited 
against mankind by the fascist move- 
ments of our time; 
> Calls upon the members of our 
churches to exercise deep caution in 
identifying themselves quickly or un- 
prayerfully with movements or organi- 
zations which, though themselves alleg- 
edly against obvious evils, are not con- 
sistent or consonant with the spirit or 
redemptive concerns for all mankind 
that are appropriate to all who call 
Jesus Christ their Lord; 
> Encourages our churches to examine 
both sides of the issue here involved 
in the well-founded criticisms of the 
film Operation Abolition; 
> Urges them not to show the film 
without acknowledging the criticisms 
and allowing time for their presentation. 
RACIAL AND CULTURAL 
RELATIONS 
Meb Violence 

. . » Mob attacks on persons, and de- 
struction of property, in public places 


dramatize the chronic inability or un- 
willingness of some law-enforcement of- 
ficials to provide equal protection of the 
law to all citizens. Local churches and 
judicatories too often fail to speak out 
with judgment and leadership in re- 
sponse to such incidents. 


ACTION 
The 173rd General Assembly 

® Condemns any deliberate failure of 
legally constituted authorities to safe- 
guard al] persons within their jurisdic- 
tion against mob violence, and calls upon 
lower judicatories of our Church to 
speak and act against such breakdown 
of law and order; 

®> Commends and encourages those per- 
sons who are seeking by nonviolent 
means to bring about equality for all. 


Integrated Witness in the 
Leeal Charch 


. . . It is imperative for us as Christians, 
insofar as we prize the gospel as God's 
freeing and life-giving message to us, to 
see the particular congregation as the 
place where the Church and the nation 
can resolve the racial dilemma that faces 
us. 
ACTION 
The 173rd General Assembly 

> Encourages Christian students of all 
races to witness to their oneness in 
Christ by worshiping together on a regu- 
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INTO THE WORLD 


lar basis in the churches of their com- 
munity; 

Urges church members of different 
races to meet and prayerfully consider 
worshiping together as a frequent wit- 
ness in the United Presbyterian churches 
of their community; 

> Reminds pastors and sessions that God 
alone can judge the motives of those 
who come before him in public wor- 
ship, and urges them to receive all vis- 
itors and potential members even as they 
would receive Christ himself; 

> Urges any church not having already 
done so prayerfully to consider whether 
or not it is to the glory of God and the 
praise of his Son that it should publicly 
declare its desire to receive into mem- 
bership all persons, regardless of their 
race or cultural origin, who profess Jesus 
Christ as Lord and Saviour; 

> Reminds pastors and sessions of the 
action of the 1956 General Assembly 
calling for “covenants of open occu- 
pancy,” and urges them to challenge 
their enlist in such 
covenants to welcome new neighbors 
without respect to race, religion, or na- 
tional origin. 


congregations to 


THE CHURCH AND 

THE PROBLEMS OF ALCOHOL 

The use of alcoholic beverages in our 
country is widespread and pervasive. 

We are convinced that the enormity 
of the problems of alcohol and their 
growing complexity challenge the 
churches seriously to study and rethink 
their proper obligations concerning the 
moral and ethical aspects of the use of 
alcoholic beverages and commends to 
the churches the following considera- 
tions. 

Victims ef Aleoholism 
and Excessive Drinking 

In introducing the following actions 
we wish to emphasize (1) that alcohol- 
ism is an illness involving the whole 
person and his family, (2) that exces- 
drinking social conse- 
quences, and (3) that the victims of al- 
coholism and of the excessive use of 
alcohol need the full ministry of the 
church. 


sive has wide 


ACTION 
The 173rd General Assembly 
> Declares its deep concer for alcohol- 
ics and excessive drinkers and for their 
families, and for all who are hurt by the 
use of alcoholic beverages; 
> Calls attention to the training avail- 
able to those ministering to the victims 
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of alcoholism, asserting as an important 
aspect of the pastoral ministry of the 
Church all appropriate attempts to help 
alcoholics in their illness, and to assist 
their families in their tragedy; 
® Encourages the use of clinics and 
other facilities when competently con- 
ducted for diagnosis, referral, and treat- 
ment of alcoholics during their illness, 
convalescence, and subsequent activity; 
> Urges support for all organizations 
working effectively to assist alcoholics to 
recover. 
Secial Control 

In introducing the following actions 
we wish to emphasize (1) that the mod- 
ern use of alcoholic beverages is not a 
simple, uncomplicated matter of the 
moral judgment of completely free in- 
dividuals, (2) that drinking is too deeply 
rooted in the customs of Western society 
to be changed easily or simply by legal 
means, (3) that the phenomenon of 
drinking is related to man’s inescapable 
anxieties, and (4) that significant reme- 
dial action must be directed to the social 
and cultural environment in which man 
lives. 

ACTION 

The 173rd General Assembly 
> Commends all efforts to make alco- 
holic beverages less attractive as a sym- 
bol or as a means of personal and social 
integration and adjustment; 
> Urges the study and support of legis- 
lation which will enable society to pro- 
tect itself against the dangers arising 
from the irresponsible use of alcoholic 
beverages; 
> Calls upon the churches to examine 
critically their effectiveness in providing 
the sustaining power of Christian fellow- 
ship for those who seek freedom from 
the powerful forces which foster the use 
of alcoholic beverages. 

Cemmunity Action 

In introducing the following action we 
wish to emphasize (1) that there is a 
multiplicity of groups dealing with par- 
ticular problems of alcohol but with 
little or no coordination about their 
work, and (2) that the complexity and 
interrelatedness of the problems of alco- 
hol demand the integration of efforts on 
a broad level. 

ACTION 

The 173rd General Assembly 
® Urges the Church at all levels to make 
known its concern with the problems of 
alcohol and to work actively with groups 
and individuals regularly and respon- 
sibly involved in meeting some of these 
problems, and to seek the cooperation 
of all concerned persons in developing 
concerted community efforts. 


Individual Practices 

In introducing the following action, 
we wish to emphasize (1) that the yy 
of alcoholic beverages, particularly jy 
our highly interdependent society is fy 
more than an individual problem, (9) 
that the use of alcoholic beverages jy 
some situations is an invitation to dis 
aster, (3) that drinking in any situatig, 
may have unexpected and unintended 
results, (4) that the practice of abgt. 
nence is imperative under certain op. 
ditions and to be encouraged in any 
situation, (5) that all drinking must be 
evaluated not in terms of one’s right tp 
drink or not to drink, but in the light of 
Christian responsibility for our fellow 
man in society, and (6) that God confer 
upon each of us, together with freedom, 
the obligation to make responsible mor 
choices. 

ACTION 

The 173rd General Assembly 
> Encourages the practice of voluntary 
abstinance; 
> Recognizes that there are many per 
sons in our churches who in honesty and 
sincerity choose to drink moderately, 
and urges those who so drink and those 
who abstain to respect each other and 
constructively work together in dealing 
with the problems of alcohol; 
> Unequivocally condemns immoderate 
drinking as an irresponsible act. 

METROPOLITAN SOCIETY 

The 173rd General Assembly 
> Affirms the duty of presbyteries and 
churches to give urgent attention to 
complex problems of urban living as an 
inescapable aspect of the Church’s duty 
to the civil community; 
> Urges churches and presbyteries to 
take leadership in arousing citizens in 
terest in such metropolitan problems as 
coordinated planning, neighborhood con- 
servation, urban renewal, and adequate 
housing for persons of all races and ages, 
open occupancy for all residential prop- 
erty in cities and suburbs, adequate 
public education, health services, mass 
transportation; 
> Supports the establishment of a de 
partment of urban affairs and housing 
in the executive branch of the Federal 
government; 
> Encourages able young men and 
women to seek training and preparation 
for careers in sucli fields as planning, 
community development, housing, social 
welfare, and politics; 
> Encourages church members to ac 
cept their citizenship responsibility by 
serving on boards, commissions, and 
committees in this field when opportu 
nity affords. 
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LATIN AMERICA 
The 173rd General Assembly 

> Supports governmental and nongov- 
ernmental programs to increase mutual 
and cultural understanding between the 
people of the United States and the 
people of Latin America; 

> Encourages United Nations, inter- 
American, and United States action to 
assist i economic and social develop- 
ment, including the encouragement of 
private capital investments and technical 
assistance; 

> Recommends that 
foster cooperative policies and programs 
among Latin American countries, such 
as those developed by the Organization 
of American States (OAS); and en- 
courage these countries in their efforts to 
achieve and maintain freedom and re- 
sponsibility in their governments and 


our government 


economies; 

> Expresses opposition to attempts to 
resolve the complex problems of Latin 
America by external military means and 
particularly urges our government to re- 
sist pressures toward unilateral military 
intervention. 


THE PROBLEMS OF 
ORGANIZED CRIME 


The 173rd General Assembly 
> Commends the committees of Con- 
gress, the Department of Justice, and 
other agencies of government for their 
determination to take vigorous action 
against organized crime; 
> Urges that appropriate recognition be 
made of the courage and personal sacri- 
fices of public officials who, often under 
considerable strain; remain honest, faith- 
ful, and dedicated servants of their com- 
munities; that public office, including 
law enforcement, be accorded higher 
recognition; and that salaries be com- 
mensurate with responsibilities; 
> Calls upon all citizens to exercise their 
full voting rights in the interest of honest 
government and to expose corruption 
wherever it is found; 
> Reminds church members that en- 
gaging in organized gambling directly 
contributes to the various forms of syndi- 
cated crime; 
> Urges that new and imaginative col- 
lateral efforts be taken by all branches 
of government including law-enforce- 
ment agencies so that there may be effi- 
cient, concerted action against crime in 
all of its manifestations including or- 
ganized crime; 


> Calls upon churches to study the 
structure and mode of action of organ- 
ized crime and its threat to society with 
special emphasis on the hidden forms of 
crime made possible by the abuse of 
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power in strategic positions in govern- 


ment, management, labor, and commu- 
nity; 

> Urges the Congress to strengthen laws 
for the protection of citizens from ex- 
ploitation and to grant appropriate 
agencies of Federal government addi- 
tional powers as may be needed to assist 
local authorities in their efforts to meet 
the problem of organized crime. 

THE CHURCH AND 
SUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
The 173rd General Assembly 

> Calls upon the individual members of 
churches to re-evaluate their own roles 
in either unintentionally fostering or ac- 
tively preventing delinquency; 
> Calls upon appropriate agencies of 
the United Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America to work to- 
gether with men and women in churches 
and church-related institutions in de- 
veloping united approaches and strate- 
gies in dealing with the problems of 
youth and in preventing and treating 
delinquent behavior, and to make full 
use of the guidance provided by the 
pronouncements of the General Assem- 
bly; 
® Calls upon the churches and judicato- 
ries to evaluate public education in- 
cluding the field of special education 
and the adequacy of school curricula 
and approaches to the needs of youth; 
> Calls upon churches and judicatories 
to evaluate present opportunities for 
meaningful employment of young peo- 
ple in our society; 
> Calls upon churches to cooperate 
with youth-serving agencies in their 
communities and in other ways to work 
for the prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency; 
> Calls upon the churches and judica- 
tories to study, evaluate, and take ap- 
propriate action to improve laws, pro- 
cedures, and agencies concerned with 
apprehending, adjudicating, and reha- 
bilitating juvenile offenders with par- 
ticular reference to enforcement, court 
and probationary procedures, diagnostic 
and treatment centers, training schools, 
and correctional institutions; 
> Calls to the attention of churches 
and judicatories the importance of com- 
passion and concern for young people 
in trouble, particularly those who have 
been released from correctional institu- 
tions, and the development of measures 
which will gain community acceptance, 
employment, and re-establishment of 
supporting family relationships. 
HEALTH CARE FOR THE AGING 
The 173rd General Assembly 
> Calls upon the boards and admini- 





Eugene Breitenbach, member of Imman- 
vel Presbyterian Church, Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia, and judge of city juvenile court, 
was elected chairman of Standing Com- 
mittee on Social Education and Action. 


trators of United Presbyterian homes and 
other services for the aged to expand 
and improve these services and to pro- 
vide adequate care for those who are 
ill and infirm; 

> Directs attention to the necessity for 
considering multiple approaches to the 
health problems of retired older persons 
including extended prepayment insur- 
ance benefits under private auspices, 
expanded Social Security legislation, 
federal assistance to the states for more 
adequate care for older persons in need, 
and improved privately sponsored fa- 
cilities and services; 

> Calls upon members of the medical 
profession and other health workers to 
cooperate in developing the means by 
which these approaches can be used to 
improve the health of America’s older 
citizens to enhance standards of care 
and doctor-patient relationships, and to 
assure uniform provision for care in all 
the states on a nondiscriminatory basis; 
> Requests the Office of Church and 
Society to continue its study of the 
heath needs of our aging population and 
the means for meeting them, including 
present medical services, insurance pro- 
grams, and other medical assistance 
available through governmental chan- 
nels in consultation with members of 
the medical profession, hospital admini- 
strators, the insurance industry, and 
other concerned groups. 

(It should be noted that the above 
actions neither support nor oppose the 
extension of Social Security to provide 
medical care for the aging.) 
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THE 173rd GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The Church Moves into the City 


The report of the Standing Committee on National Mis- 


sions to the 173rd General Assembly on May 23, 1961 


In a sensitive speech made for the 
Standing Committee on National Mis- 
sions, Dr. Ralph A. Straetz, Professor and 
Chairman of the Department of Political 
Science, University College of Arts and 
Sciences, New York University, restated 
a theme that had been repeatedly ex- 
pressed to the 173rd General Assembly. 
Dr. Straetz said: 

“Protestant churches must stop run- 
fact that we 
predominantly urban world and that the 


ning from the live in a 
trend will increase rather than decrease. 
In 1900 only one third of our people 
lived in core cities of over 50,000 and 
their suburbs. Today two thirds of an 
overwhelmingly larger population live in 
such areas. The central city still retains 
a majority of the almost 110 millions, 
but it may well be that by 1975 three 
fifths of them will be living in what may 
be called with more affection than de- 
scriptive validity suburbs.” 

Dr. Straetz’s directions to the Church 
were clear. He proposed that the Church 
“stop pouring money into new elaborate 
suburban edifices, religious education 
buildings, church gymnasia. The subur- 
banite and his children are already 
served by the finest schools, community 
centers, and recreational facilities. They 
need no more.” 

He also proposed that the Church 
build 


seminaries in major urban areas, thus 


new colleges, universities, and 
placing students in the realistic environ- 
ment of the twentieth century. 

Dr. Straetz expressed hope that “a 
new kind of urban church might remind 
those in the arts and in the communica- 
tions field of the existence and the crea- 
tive nature and contributions of the 
Protestant Church.” 

This speech found echoes throughout 
the National Missions’ Standing Com- 
mittee, which devoted the large share of 
its report to the problems and opportuni- 


ties of the Church in metropolitan areas. 


Several projects were approved which 


will serve as guide lines for future Pres- 
byterian work in the inner city. The 
report stated: “In the city lies the future 
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of the Church.. There it will be deter- 
mined whether the Church continues as 
a vigorous, effective leader of men, point- 
ing them to God, the Lord and Ruler of 
life; or whether it continues to survive as 
a large but important social and cultural 
remnant of a once powerful body, 

“The future of the city lies in the 
Church. With the Church the city may 
become a potent force in the Kingdom; 













without it, the city becomes a brillian 
cruel, amoral anthill.” , 

Some commissioners protested why 
they considered to be a “retreat” from 
the rural and small town areas of nation, 
life. The committee, in defense of j 
report, expressed a recognition of th 
need for the Church to re-evaluate jt 
work in town and country churches, and 
far from retreating from this area ¢ 
national life, urged presbyteries ty 
“develop a total strategy for their geo 
graphic area to include changes needej 
in the formation of larger, yoked or «&. 
operative, parishes, federated churche 
or consolidated churches, in order ty 
create congregations capable of eftectiye 
work.” 

The committee also noted that “during 
1960 nearly $5 million was appropriated 
to aid 255 churches with building pr. 
grams. Of these, eighty were new 
churches receiving assistance for the 


Commissioner Roy Ahmaogak from Yukon Presbytery doubles as pastor of the 
church at Wainwright, Alaska, and as a translator, putting the Bible into Inupiat, 
the Eskimo dialect used at Barrow and other far-northern villages. This is Mr. 
Ahmaogak’s second stint at a General Assembly. An elder commissioner in 
1946, he stayed on at Bloomfield Seminary in New Jersey to study for ordina- 
tion. With the help of the American Bible Society, he also worked on an alphabet 
in Inupiat, wrote a primer, and translated portions of the New Testament. He 
found trips to the zoo helpful—the camel (big hump animal) and grasshoppers 
(insects that jump) were alien to his experience. 
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first time. For this program, one million 
dollars was received from the General 
Mission budget for church extension 
purposes, This was used primarily for 
site and manse purchases...” 

In summary, the National Missions 
enterprise was understood to be func- 
tioning in many areas of national life, 
including Alaska and Latin America, But 
in its central direction, the report chal- 
lenged the General Assembly in the form 
of an urgent appeal to marshal its 
energies and resources for a renewed 
and concentrated urban program. 


Ecumenical Mission: 
Holding Action or 
Forward Surge? 

“Within twenty-five years all five of 
the world’s largest cities will be in Asia. 
By the year 2000 the vast majority of the 
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Dr. John Kareffa-Smart, who spoke on “The Christian Witness in Revolutionary 
Africa,” is Minister of External Affairs and Defense in Sierra Leone. The states- 
man from Africa’s newest nation is the grandson of a tribal chief and the son 
of a pastor. Before entering political life, he was a physician in Evangelical 
United Brethren hospitals in his homeland and was the World Health Organiza- 
tion’s area medical officer for West Africa. (See page 41.) 





world’s industrial workers will be Asian 
as the revolution of higher expectation 
foments in the now underdeveloped 
countries,” observed Dr. Henry D. Jones, 
consultant for overseas industrial evan- 
gelism, during the report of the Standing 
Committee on Ecumenical Mission and 
Relations, 

Pointing out that many workers who 
come to Asian, African, and Latin Ameri- 
can cities from Christian villages are lost 
to the Church, Dr, Jones stressed that 
fraternal workers trained in industrial 
centres in the U.S.A. could help national 
Churches cope with the multiplying 
problems of urbanization. 

The unprecedented openings created 
by this decade’s revolutionary changes 
was the theme of the Commission's 
report through the Standing Committee. 
Commissioners heard that while ad- 
vance programs are hopefully planned 
for Africa, Brazil, Indonesia, and other 

















areas of rapid population growth (see 
page 14), funds to allow still bolder work 
must be found if the church’s overseas 
mission is to become more than a holding 
action against tides of secularism and 
resurgent non-Christian religions. 










In accepting the report of the Stand- 
ing Committee, the General Assembly 
took note of the following developments: 








® The former Synod of the Punjab is 
now the United Presbyterian Church of 
Pakistan. 








> The United Presbyterian mission and 
national church operations have been 
integrated in Colombia and plans for 
similar action in Mexico, Iran, Venezuela 
and Guatemala are now being formu- 
lated. 









> Eight denominations are now cooper- 
ating in the Missionary Orientation 
Center at Stony Point, New York, which 
was initiated by the Presbyterian 
Church. 




























® The Commission has instituted a pro- 
gram of Frontier Internships, “whereby 
in projects of service and study with 
subsistence salary support, selected 
young people will explore new patterns 
for witness on current social frontiers 
such as technological upheaval, racial 
tension, and new nationalisms, Thirteen 
people have been appointed for such 
service in Hong Kong, Brazil, and 
Africa.” 












> The Commission plans to relate fur- 
loughed missionaries and fraternal work- 
ers to synods and presbyteries as interim 
staff members for the purpose of inter- 
preting the Church’s ecumenical mission. 














® The Macedonian Call offering, voted 
by the 1960 General Assembly, has re- 
sulted in sufficient funds to begin mis- 
sion work in areas of Illubabur and Keffa 
provinces of western Ethiopia. 

















Lauding the Peace Corps as “another 
effort to aid underdeveloped countries, 
to further international good will, and 
to emphasize the interdependence of 
nations,” the Assembly stated that 
United Presbyterian participation in the 
project should be through individual 
young people. “We commend to those 
qualified this area of service,” the com- 
missioners voted, “and urge the Com- 
mission to assist in their preparation, 
especially for sharing as Christians in 
the fellowships of the churches in the 
lands to which they go.” 
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EXCLUSIVE MEMBER 


» NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
- NO AGE LIMIT - 


Think of it! $100.00 weekly from your 
first day and for as long as you remain 
in the hospital! The Gold Star Policy, 
available exclusively to Non-Drink- 
ers, provides the most modern, most 
complete hospitalization coverage 
available at an incomparably low rate. 

This money is paid to you in cash 
to be used for rent, food, hospital or 
doctor bills—anything you wish, and 
your policy can never be cancelled 
simply because you get old, or have 
too many claims. 


Every day, over 43,000 people 
enter our hospitals, 32,000 of these 
for the first time. No one knows whose 
turn will be next, whether yours or 
mine. But we do know that a fall on 
the sidewalk or stairs in your home, 
or some sudden illness could put you 
in the hospital for weeks or months, 
and could cost many hundreds or 
even thousands of dollars. 


If you do not drink and are carry- 
ing ordinary hospitalization insur- 
ance, you are, in reality, helping to 
pay for the accidents and hospital 


St 


I at-3a Cle) (cm) t-] am Re) e- | B74) 
Pays Lifetime Benefits 


* NO SALESMAN 
PAYS $100 WEEKLY 


bills of those who do drink. This is 
an unfair penalty. 


LOW RATES FOR NON-DRINKERS 


Since we limit our membership to’non- 
drinkers only, you save up to 40% on 
comparable hospitalization. Any indi- 
vidual who does not drink, regardless 
of age, can apply for this new type of 
low-cost protection. Even if you are 
covered by another policy, the Gold 
Star Plan will supplement that cov- 
erage and pay in addition to your 
present policy. 

Because it costs only pennies a day 
to have this wonderful protection 
against sickness and accidents, many 
of our members have insured their 
parents as well as themselves. There 
is no limit to the number of times you 
can collect. Full benefits go into effect 
the day your policy is issued. We in- 
vite you to compare these low rates 
and unusual benefits with any other 
similar hospitalization insurance. We 
know you will find that Gold Star of- 
fers the finest coverage for less money. 





to be used as you see fit! 





NOTE! The Gold Star Pion fits in ideally with the Government Health Plan proposed for folks 
collecting Social Security! YES, Gold Star was designed to go along perfectly with Blue Cross; 
with whatsoever other hospitalization you may already carry; with workmen’s compensation; 
or with any new Federal Government Plan. Gold Star pays you in addition to any or all of 
these, to help take care of those hundred and one other “extra” expenses. Of course, any 
Government Health Bill that may be passed will take up to two years to go into effect and 
will offer only partial coverage at best. But your Gold Star benefits are paid to you in full, 
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Outstanding Leaders Say: 


Dr. E. Stantey Jones, internationally renowned evangelist, missionary 
leader and author: “It is a pleasure for me to recommend the De Moss 
Gold Star Hospitalization Plan for Total Abstainers. An insurance plan 
such as this which provides special consideration and service to those 
who do not impair their health by drink is a move in the right direction 
and long overdue.” 


Dr. Ratpa G. Turneutt, Pastor, The First Presbyterian Church of Seattle, 
Washington: “The Gold Star Insurance Policy is one of the significant 
developments of our day. I believe that those who are total abstainers 
should receive the benefits that accrue from this plan. Pastors deal with 
those who are the perpetrators as well as the victims of alcoholic in- 
dulgence, and nowhere is this restricted plan needed more than in the 
realm of today’s living. The advantages of this plan for non-drinkers only 
are highly commendable.” 


Dr. THeorpuitus M. Taytor, Professor, Pittsburgh Theological Seminary, 
Chairman of Commission of Ecumenical Mission of The United Presby- 
terian Church, and former associate editor of The United Presbyterian: 
“There is no reason why persons who have practiced moderation in every 
respect through life should be penalized for the hazards of the drinking 
public when it comes to paying for health insurance. It is good to see an 
insurance plan such as the De Moss Gold Star Policy which offers life- 
time hospitalization without age limit to all persons who do not drink.” 


———~— 
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COMPARE THESE LOW RATES 


This wonderful, generous protection 
costs only $4 a month for each adult, 
age 19 through 64, or $40 for twelve 
full months. For each child under 19 
the rate is just $3 for a month’s pro- 
tection. 

And remember, with Gold Star, the 
NO-LIMIT hospital plan, there is no 
limit on how long you can stay in the 
hospital, no limit on the number of 
times you can collect (the company 
can never cancel your policy), and no 
limit on age! 


SENIOR CITIZEN’S POLICY 
FOR PEOPLE OVER 65 


As you know, those over 65 frequently 
find it difficult to get hospitalization 
insurance. Not with Gold Star! Why 
should our elder citizens who need it 
most be denied this protection? Gold 
Star offers a special Senior Citizen’s 
Policy for people who are 65 or over, 
at a cost of only $6.00 per month, or 
$60.00 per year. This policy has iden- 
tically the same liberal benefits as the 
standard Gold Star $100 per week 
policy, and is good for life! 


WHY THIS GOLD STAR PLAN 
WAS FORMED 


The Gold Star Total Abstainer’s 
Policy was originated by De Moss 
Associates, who felt that folks who do 
not drink ought to be entitled to spe- 
cial protection at a special rate. This 
is the very first hospitalization policy 
ever designed for and sold only to 
total abstainers. This plan is under- 
written by some of America’s fore- 
most companies and now has satisfied 
policyholders in all 50 states, in Can- 
ada and in many foreign countries. 
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MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


We'll mail your pol: to your 
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Christian friends or some 
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oe it does. Then, if you are not 
ully satisfied, mail it back 
within 10 days, and we’ll 
promptly and cheerfully refund 


your money by return mail—no 
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OR NON-DRINKERS ONLY! 


in@rs Hospitalization Plan 
«eaders of Presbyterian Life 


GOLD STAR BENEFITS ; 
h sb 
GUARANTEED IN WRITING! eg he at a blessing el ace apace een to sone ‘ 


strong, Los Angeles, Calif. Daniels, Fredericktow 
" check came today. Thanks so much. You in- received payment for my claim and am — 
* Pays you $100 weekly while you are deed are very loyal. In my 81 years these are pleased with the service you rendered. When 
‘ A ‘ A the first checks for illness I have ever drawn took the policy I never thought I would a 
in the hospital in addition to any hos- or ever needed, and I am more than satisfied. it so soon. But we never know what will hap- 
ital insuran Thank you for your courtesy and promptness.’ pen. It was my first time to be in the hospital.”’ 
* 6 di prchene: or me . | cease rosie ay ‘eon x nd Miss Narah T. Jackson, Chicag “Thank 
H = express my appreciation for e quick an o, 
“a ae ye accredited hospita any frtondty way yes, gates ay ee. I — you oor | = La 3 a ee = a 
i H ice ighly recommend the oss Associates as month in the hospital following an accident 
ap ere h t e — lincluding mis wo noe eennees, one ———- insurance I el ae ee fae two a = nag I 
now anks again or everyt ing receiv my policy. am so ateful 
wonery ospita s). Cities, Critica “Thank you for financial help and peace oe. that it pe. 
Policy good in all 50 states! the — "welcome. < check and -+ cially for reel athe ar ety eee, 
H 4 your friendly wishes for my spe recovery. 

Enrollment still open in every state an a ng the - gt roms any a She. eee postyn. o-, N.Y.: “ F~ — 
H + +H ten ition invo ving e eart, of course, is free- you for my checks e last one came y 
except Ohio, where existing policies ee woe 6 anes nelp towards that a PB on I am giad Oe, sootumens the 
} s speedy recovery has en the prompt, cour- tar policy to anyone. Even thoug! my 

continue in full effect. teous, business-like service which it has been policy was only in effect since Decem 


my pleasure to receive as a member of the and I broke my leg in January, I have received 
Guaranteed renewable (only YOu can Gold Star family.’ full payment for the time in the hospital.’ 
cancel). 


No medical examination necessary. 


A, Sl RC RUSH COUPON NOW! 


into effect the day your policy is is- 

sued. TO ASSURE YOUR PROTECTION 
There is no limit to the number of times 

you can collect. on ey aa eee APPLICATION FOR 
eee des colic tna Geom very Gold Star Total Abstainers Hospitalization Policy 
No policy or enrollment fees. = ~ em .— 
Policy is mailed to your home. No ity neee 2 — State 
salesman will call. Date of Birth: Month Day Year 
All benefits are paid directly to you My occupation is 
and can be used for rent, food, hos- My beneficiary is 
pital, doctor bills—anything you wish. 1 also hereby apply for coverage for the members of my family listed below: 

Claim checks sent air mail special NAME DATE OF BIRTH AGE RELATIONSHIP BENEFICIARY 
delivery. 1. | | 


ADDITIONAL GOLD STAR BENEFITS 2. 


3. 
Pays $2,000 cash for accidental death. 
Pays $2,000 cash for loss of one hand, one 4. ! Bers SENT es TN 
foot or sight of one eye. Have you 0 or any member above listed been disabled by either accident or illness or have 
you or they had medical advice or treatment or = you or they been advised to have a 
Pays $6,000 cash for loss of both hands, surgical operation in the last five years? Ye No 
both feet, and sight of both eyes. If so, give details stating cause, date, name and address of attending physician and 
Pays DOUBLE these amounts (up to whether fully recovered__ 


$12,000) for specified travel accidents. 


Only Conditions Not Covered T hereby certify that neither | nor any. member above listed uses alcoholic beverages and | 
The only conditions this policy does not cover are: hereby apply for the Gold Star Total Abstainers Hospitalization policy based on the under- 
pregnancy; any act of war; pre-existing conditions; or standing that the policy applied for does not cover conditions originating prior to the date 
hospitalization caused by use of alcoholic beverages of insurance and that the policy is issued solely and entirely in reliance upon the written 
or narcotics. Everything else IS covered. answers to the foregoing questions. 


lie: a es Elie ee TR DE: ais diner nnbenves Signed: X 
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HERE’S ALL YOU DO:% ATCY ASC 
z 4 HERE MONTHLY | YEAStY THE GOLD STAR PLAN 


° ° . . ARE Each adult age Fy ~ Ba 
Fill out application at right. 19-64 pays panies, (depending upon 


THE your state of residence) : 


2) baioes = an savabepe with row. ie 6. | SOs 
your rs paymen ° Ea. childage18 Chicago, Illinois 
Mail to DeMoss Associates, Inc. GOLD end vader pays Gl 30. Old Security Lite 


Valley Forge, Pa. STAR YE wreas, Kansas City. Missouri 


RATES yEARL Accident ine, Gon ot Pan 

YOU WILL RECEIVE YOUR GOLD STAR POLICY 4 King of Prussia, Penna. 
PROMPTLY BY MAIL. NO SALESMAN WILL CALL. MAIL THIS ‘ 
# Gf | DE MOSS ASSOCIATES ING, yaust ‘et 


Bank reference: Peoples National Bank 
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Education Grants 
Liberalized 


A more liberal program of educational 
assistance grants to the children of full- 
time trained religious workers employed 
by the Church was enacted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Boys and girls will now 
be eligible for scholarships if the salary 
of the parent who is a member of the 
Pension Plan does not exceed $5,000 
annually. 

When the program was set up in 
1959, it provided for grants to children 
of those whose total family income did 
not exceed $5,000. In the first year of 
the plan, for which $100,000 in grants 
had been estimated, only $20,240 was 
awarded. The Board of Christian Edu- 
cation attempted to discover why so few 
applications had been made. A question- 
naire revealed that “many families with 
children cannot manage on an income of 
$5,000 a year,” and that in consequence 
wives and children of men in this income 
bracket were often earning. The de- 
cision to raise the level of eligibility was 
the result. 


Women Report 
Widening Participation 

In reporting on United Presbyterian 
Women, Mrs. Ernest Hoeldtke under- 
scored the variety of ways in which the 
women’s organization and its members 
were participating in the General Mis- 
sion of the Church. “Since we draw our 
inspiration, our aims, our emphases, and 
our program from the Church at large, 
we appreciate the opportunities to share 
in its planning and service,” her report 
noted. 

The president of the UPW Executive 
Committee announced that during 1960 
women’s giving through their organiza- 
tion totaled $5,043,265. The bulk of the 
funds was allocated to the ongoing work 
of the Commission on Ecumenical Mis- 
sion and Relations, the Board of Na- 
tional Missions, and the Board of Chris- 
tian Education. $1,001,031 was desig- 
nated for opportunity gifts to such proj- 
ects as new buildings for Yonsei Uni- 
versity in Seoul, Korea; fresh approaches 
in recruiting young people for Christian 
vocations; and educational counseling 
services in National Missions areas. “It 
would be difficult to estimate the mone- 
tary value of the sewing and supplies 
that have been sent to our hospitals in 
this country and overseas. . . . / Also many 
pounds of clothing have been sent 
through Church World Service,” the re- 
port said. 
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Mrs. Hoeldtke outlined the aims and 
intentions of the First National Meeting 
of UPW, which will be held later this 
month on the camptis of Purdue Uni- 
versity in Lafayette, Indiana. Several of 
the speakers will explore two of the or- 
ganization’s subject emphases for the 
coming year: the problems of youth (in- 
cluding delinquency) and assistance to 
the new nations of Africa. 

There has been an increased demand 
for the study and program materials 
offered by the UPW Executive Com- 
mittee. . 

Presbyterian Women have been active 
in a wide range of interdenominational 
programs, including the World Day of 
Prayer, the Fellowship of the Least Coin, 
and the All Africa Church Conference. 
Just recently UPW representatives met 
with women from the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States (Southern) 
to discuss ways for stimulating groups 
in their study of the theme of the forth- 
coming World Council of Churches As- 
sembly, “The Light of the World.” 


Hymns Will Appear 
In Worship Book 


The General Assembly, in authorizing 
its Committee on the Book of Common 
Worship to proceed with its task, de- 
creed that the new worship book is to 
be so arranged that parts of it can be 
published in the same volume as a selec- 
tion of hymns. 

Adopting a report and recommenda- 
tions offered by the Reverend Scott F. 
Brenner, the Assembly authorized the 
Moderator to appoint the proper num- 
ber of members to serve on a committee 
with other members appointed by the 
Moderator of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States (Southern) to select 
hymns for the new worship volume. 

The commissioners learned that the 
Committee on the Book of Common Wor- 
ship was doing all of its work in concert 
with U.S. Presbyterians through the 
Joint Committee on Worship, and that 
the members of the Joint Committee de- 
sired that the committee on a volume of 
hymns should report to the two General 
Assemblies through the Joint Committee 
on Worship. 

It was reported that the matter of 
hymns would proceed at a leisurely pace, 
the volume probably not to appear until 
after 1970. The Book of Common Wor- 
ship would appear in perhaps five years, 
and the portions needful to the people 
in public worship would be published 
separately for use in conjunction with 
present copies of The Hymnal or The 








Hymnbook. Thereafter, when the new 
selection of hymns is ready, the hymns 
and the portions of worship for congre. 
gational use would be published to. 
gether, and purchased by churches as 
their present hymnals and the separately 
published aids to worship are set aside, 


Board of Pensions: 
Computing Compassion 


The grammar of the Board of Pensions 
is fiscal, actuarial, and technical. The 
business of the Board of Pensions, on 
the other hand, is warmly human. The 
commissioners to the General Assembly 
took a real interest in the report of the 
Standing Committee on Pensions, be- 
cause that committee has as its assign- 
ment the scrutiny of the work of the 
Board in meeting the varied needs of 
senior servants of the Church. 

All commissioners are interested, be- 
cause half of them are ministers and 
thereby members of the pension plan, 
and the other half are elders who 
bear the burden of responsibility if a 
retired minister or his widow should be 
in want. Therefore, the Assembly listened 
patiently. 

The Assembly joined its standing com- 
mittee in rejecting a suggestion made a 
year earlier that ladies who marry minis- 
ters “in later life” be excluded from wid- 
ows’ pension benefits if their marriages 
are terminated by death in less than ten 
years. 

It was learned that the Board of Pen- 
sions was giving counsel to congregations 
desiring to insure their lay employees and 
otherwise provide for their eventual re- 
tirement. 

Ministers were urged to participate 
in Social Security, a program in which 
ministers are regarded as “self-em- 
ployed” and are required to pay all of the 
tax themselves. It was suggested that 
churches refrain from providing min- 
isters with funds, as such, to pay the 
Social Security taxes, but that considera- 
tion be given to that item of living ex- 
pense along with others, whenever com- 
pensation is reviewed and fixed. 

Most of the actions taken in pension 
matters arose as suggestions from the 
Board of Pensions, but there was one 
action which came from the Assembly 
itself. It was duly moved and seconded 
that the board be asked to study ways 
and means of including retired church 
workers in the major medical program 
now guaranteeing persons in active serv- 
ice a great measure of relief from the 
enormous bills which go with certain 
illnesses. 
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In “Many Are Called... But Few Get Up!’ canvasser Robert Cowell calls on Elizabeth Berryhill and Jack MacRae. The can- 
vasser says: ‘Now, I’m not going to waste any part of your nice Sunday afternoon, Frank, trying to sell you all this steward- 
ship business. You hear enough about that from the pulpit, and God knows I’m not a minister. Couldn’t afford to live on that 
kind of salary. [Laughs] No, but seriously—it’s like | told ‘em there at the church when | agreed to take this on. I’m going to 
make the pitch simple and straightforward—like | would with one of my customers. You want what | have to sell, you'll 
buy it. If you don’t, you won't. It’s as simple as that.” 


Festival Theatre 
Scores Triumph 


The annual Stewardship breakfast 
held for the General Assembly as a rule 
features speakers. At the 173rd General 
Assembly, and 
were startled into a standing ovation by 
a satirically piercing dramatic sketch 
presented by the Festival Theatre troupe 
from the campus of San Francisco The- 
ological Seminary. The sketch was writ- 
ten and directed by Miss Elizabeth Ber- 
ryhill, whose “The Cup of Trembling” 
(P.L., May 1, 1961) was performed at a 
popular meeting later in the Assembly. 

Miss. Berryhill’s sketch, entitled 
“Many Are Called . . . But Few Get 
Up!” dramatizes the ineffectual Every 
Member Canvass of a fictional Eastmin- 
ster Presbyterian Church. Cast in high 
comic style, the sketch moved into ac- 
tion with a portrayal of statements of 
faith made by canvassers (“God is love,” 
“God helps those who help themselves,” 
“We're all miserable sinners,” “We're 
totally depraved,” “We must think posi- 
tively”). Were these statements made in 
depth and candor, they would be found 
unexceptionable, but the actors distorted 
them into fatuous statements made 
thoughtlessly, indicating both confusion 
and complacency. 

The canvass itself begins as a “Col- 
onel” (presumably retired) whips his 
canvasser-soldiers into a little army that 
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is designed to dispose of the enemy 
efficiently and on time. But hilarity 
breaks through as this little army ad- 
vances on the enemy—the members of 
Eastminster—because these are ordinary 
blundering types of fouled-up soldiers 
who in very definite ways foil the mis- 
guided purpose assigned them by the 
Colonel. 

An insurance salesman treats a relaxed 
couple as though they were customers. 
The salesman wants to get the job done, 
and for that reason bungles it. 

Miss Viola Mayhew telephones her 
canvassees and advises them to drop 
around for their pledge cards and in- 
forms them that the church is not what 
it used to be. 

One canvasser sends his daughter, 
clad in a Girl Scout uniform, to read a 
message to his canvassees while he plays 
golf. Although each actor stole the show 
many times, Marjorie Casebier probably 
stole the greatest share of the show with 
her Girl Scout performance. 

A “sincere” canvasser tries hard but 
succeeds in his interview with a hard- 
boiled businessman only in getting a 
paper-clips pledge. The businessman 
says: “Just figure out the office expense, 
divide it by the number of members in 
the church, and whatever the answer is, 
that’s my pledge.” 

Two lady canvassers include in their 
package the pledge cards from the other 
organizations for which they are can- 
vassing. These canvassers mistake a 


Picasso print, do not listen to their can- 
vassee, congratulate themselves end- 
lessly upon their public spiritedness, and 
thus thoroughly botch the whole job. 

A Bible-quoting deacon blows in like 
a hurricane upon a new family, reducing 
them to tears with his fulminations. And 
this new family had been willing to 
pledge, that is, until the deacon ap- 
peared. 

In a devastating scene, two canvassing 
teams call on the same baby-carrying 
housewife at the same time, both teams 
discovering to their embarrassment that 
they have called on the pastor's wife. 

The canvass report session reveals 
that the canvass, wrongly conceived as 
a military operation, has failed to be 
even moderately pagan. It has turned 
out to be a theological and financial 
fiasco. This was pointed out in a brief 
speech by Dr. Theodore Gill after the 
sketch. He called up the terrifying 
ghosts of all the poor canvasses which 
the dramatic sketch had satirized, and 
though still laughing, the audience may 
(as Dr. Gill suggested) have been weep- 
ing inside. 

The professional cast gratified the 
audience with skillful performances. The 
cast reported that for the first time in 
presenting the sketch, an audience had 
laughed at all the jokes and had found 
some new ones. The novelty of a sketch 
for breakfast, so deftly conceived, par- 
tially accounted for the enthusiasm of its 
reception. But the truth hurt. 
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For a day and a half before the As- 
sembly’s opening, commissioners and vis- 
itors crowded into the Music Hall and 
First Presbyterian Church for a confer- 
ence on evangelism. The meeting, spon- 
annually by the Division of 
Evangelism of the Board of National 
Missions, 


sored 
comprises addresses before 
seminar groups as well as plenary ses- 
sions. This year the roster of fifteen 
speakers included a layman and twelve 
ministers in this country and _ pastors 
from churches in Cuba and Italy. 

Below are excerpts from some of the 
principal addresses: 

The Reverend Tullio Vinay, founder 
and director of Agape, the Waldensian 
Conference Center at Prali, Italy. 
that the good 
news in the Bible is the person of Jesus 


“Everybody knows 
Christ. But we may receive him only for 
our personal salvation, as the sectarians 
do, forgetting at the same time the 
world. He died for every one of us; how- 
ever, in his person is revealed to us also 
a new order, a new world which is his 
kingdom. 


“He brings to us a world entirely dif- 
ferent from the world we are used to, 
which is a world of claiming, of exploita- 
tion, of force—a world which follows the 
law, ‘your death is my life.” The new 
world of Christ is the world of ‘agape,’ 


Evangelism: No Option for Christians 


of the love of God—the law that declares, 
‘my death is your life.’ This is true in 
Jesus Christ: we are living because he 
died, His kingdom is not that of competi- 
tion but of the free gift of ourselves. 
The gospel promises a new earth and a 
new heaven under the law of the love of 
God. 

“I think that we cannot ignore this as- 
pect of the Christian message, especially 
in this crucial moment of our history. The 
world of today has to face the last conse- 
quences of this law, ‘your death is my 
life’-—the law which brings death.” 

The Reverend George W. Webber, 
member of the group ministry in the 
East Harlem, New York, Protestant Par- 
ish. 

“From the beginning to end, the Bible 
is a political document. It speaks of king- 
doms and powers. It shows God continu- 
ously concerned with the destinies of 
men. Faith and politics are in the same 
arena, Both the Church and the world 
are concerned with making and keeping 
people human. This means that evan- 
gelism is politics: the proclamation of 
what God is doing to make and keep 
people human. 

“Christians are required to see what 
God is doing. Congregations should know 
the activity of God as revealed in Scrip- 
ture. Moreover, Christians should recog- 





nize what God is doing in their com. 
munity and in the world, and should 
read the newspaper to learn what God is 
about. It behooves us not only to be 
aware of God's mighty acts but to point 
to his redemptive works as well.” 

Dr. Joseph Sittler, of the Federated 
Theological Faculty of the University of 
Chicago. 

“So deeply have we buried the life- 
size gospel of the reconstituting God 
under layers of preaching whose sub- 
stance is either analgesic or moralistic- 
remedial that the lion of God's action 
creeps forth a tabby cat. 

“The Christic center has all things for 
its orbit. The occupations and dreams of 
our humanity are not shrunk but illu- 
mined and made alive with grace when 
swept within the scope of the Incarna- 
tion. All things, all occupations, all the 
fleeting droplets of experience are the 
spray of the fountain of life: the excite- 
ment and structure-beholding work of 
the natural scientist and the mathema- 
tician; the deft and evocative precision 
of language; the form world of music; 
the condensation of the movement and 
meaning of our human lines in the 
drama; the torments and delights of love; 
the glory of the life of the mind as it 
orders chaos into concept, and pattern, 
and living word. 

“Because ‘you are Christ’s and Christ 
is God's, a strange and life-affirming 
logic comes into action. Everything is 
turned upside down, and to our aston- 
ished eyes discloses itself at long last to 
be right side up. When nature is repud- 
iated as redemptive, it is not taken away 





Four principal speakers at the pre-Assembly conference on evangelism included (from left): the Reverend George W. Webber, 
member of the group ministry of the East Harlem Protestant Parish, New York; Dr. Joseph Sittler, of the Federated Theolog- 
ical Faculty, University of Chicago; the Reverend William C. Schram, pastor of the Huguenot Memorial Church, Pelham, 
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from us, it is given back to us with a holy 
glow upon it as a right field for human 
use and human joy. One cannot go from 
nature to grace. But now that grace has 
become incarnate in a man of nature, all 
humanity is fresh-enfolded in holy evalu- 
ation and care. Love is not God. But God 
is love. When in Jesus Christ, the heart 
of God is known as love, then all love is 
received and enjoyed as from God. When 
I do not idolatrously esteem human love 
as God, then all my human loves are 
given back to me as both gracious nature 
and a natural grace. A woman is not 
God; but I can only have her as a grace 
when I know that.” 

The Reverend William C. Schram, 
minister of Huguenot Memorial Church, 
Pelham, New York. 

“As Christians we cannot repudiate 
our solidarity in a common humanity. We 
cannot live in detachment from the tasks, 
the tensions, the joys, and the hurts of 
coexistence with people to whom we are 
bound by Providence, by nature, by his- 
tory, by compulsion, or by choice. We 
are called to enter fully and spontane- 
ously into the life of the world because 
we care about those for whom God cares. 

“It is precisely at this point that we 
have our greatest difficulty. Partly be- 
cause of our own tradition, and partly 
because of a tradition imposed upon us 
by the characteristic activity of the sects, 
we often assume that evangelism means 
we must roam the highways and byways, 
stopping everyone we know to tell them 
about ourselves: how we have known 
the Lord Jesus; how we have received 
the Holy Spirit. Because it is human to 


New York; and (above) the Reverend 
Cecilio Arrastia,‘ professor at Union The- 
ological Seminary at Matanzas, Cuba. 
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generalize on the basis of the particular, 
we tend to leave the impression that the 
keys of the Kingdom are our exclusive 
possession, and if people will but follow 
us, we will unlock the door and lead them 
in. 

“If in your congregation, however, you 
take seriously the Koinonia group (and 
call it anything you like as long as it 
contains the ingredients of prayerful lis- 
tening to the Word, and prayerful lis- 
tening to one another and to the world 
as the discussion reflects our involve- 
ment in it), you soon discover that evan- 
gelism is not talking about ourselves at 
all, It is talking about God, about what 
he has done in Jesus Christ, about what 
he is up to in his world. 

“Intentional evangelism begins with 
an understanding of the evangel. This 
underlines the importance of careful 
preparation for church membership. The 
early Church assumed that every convert 
automatically became an _ evangelist. 
Somehow our Church has to recapture 
that image, rather than continue the im- 
age of the Christian ghetto into which 
one disappears when he unites with the 
church. We must abandon the insipid 
ceremonial teas at which we customarily 
introduce new members to heads of our 
busy church organizations in order that 
they may be recruited for service in the 
church rather than for battle in the 
world. 

“Preparation for church membership 
becomes a necessity for effective evan- 
gelism. Without it we are in danger of 
enlisting persons in the wrong army. But 
intentional evangelism involves not only 
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a knowledge of the world to which the 
gospel is addressed. We must know the 
community in which our particular 
church is set and then self-consciously 
as the people of God develop a strategy 
for proclamation that takes into account 
the cultural milieu, the projected urban 
decline or renewal, the suburban growth, 
or the rural decline. 

“Intentional evangelism may also 
mean that once a church listens to the 
world, it self-consciously sends its mem- 
bers into those parts of the world where 
the gospel needs to be heard, Most of 
our churches now forfeit, in the name of 
the Holy Spirit, their responsibilities for 
calling their members into ministry. We 
tend to applaud the independent deci- 
sions of men and women to use their 
gifts in the service of Christ. But seldom 
do we imitate that first church in Jerusa- 
lem which, seeing a need, itself selected 
men like Stephen and Philip to meet it. 

“Tt is necessary to evangelism in your 
congregation to select men and women 
‘of good repute, full of the Spirit and of 
wisdom’ and in the name of Christ lay 
upon them the claims of ministry in his 
name. And not only the ministry of Word 
and Sacrament, but also the ministry of 
service in the political party, in the labor 
union, im the management association, 
on the hospital board, in the welfare 
agency. 

“Until the church deliberately and 
self-consciously lays vocational and 
avocational claims upon its members, 
evangelism will appear at worst only an 
option, and at best only a conventional 
stereotype.” 





Rev. William C. Langston, of First Church of East Syracuse, New York, and Rev. 
Bernard Hawley, of Woods Memorial Church, Saverna Park, Maryland, discuss the 


pre-Assembly conference on evangelism outside First Presbyterian Church of Buffalo. 
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THE 173rd GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Church’s Role in Higher 
Education Reviewed 


Evincing traditional Presbyterian 
concern about the Church’s mission in 
the realm of learning, the commissioners 
approved a recommendation that the 
173rd General Assembly adopt the state- 
ment on “The Church and Higher Edu- 
cation,” prepared by the Board of 
Christian Education at the request of 
the 170th General Assembly. (For a 
condensation of this appraisal of the 
Church’s role in higher education, see 
“Where Do We Go From Here?” in the 
April 15, 1961, issue of PresBYTERIAN 
LiFe. ) 

“As Christians and as a Church we 
have to speak to the world of the mind,” 
declared the Reverend W. Sherman 
Skinner, addressing the Assembly in 


On leave from the Marine Corps Re- 
cruit Depot in San Diego to present 
the report of the Department of 
Chaplains and Service Personnel is 
Commander Thomas D. Parham, Jr., 
USN. With his brother, Commissioner 
Ward S. Parham, he is a member of 
the Presbytery of Mahoning. When 
serving aboard the USS “Henrico” in 
the Pacific, Chaplain Parham ar- 
ranged opportunities for his men to 
meet with Christian groups in port 
cities and organized a squadron 
choir that sang in many overseas 
churches. A graduate of Western 
Theological Seminary, he did gradu- 
ate work at the University of Chi- 
cago’s Divinity School and was a 
member of the first chaplains’ class 
to take the marriage-counseling 
course at the Menninger Foundation 
in Kansas. During 1960, there were 
217 Presbyterian chaplains on active 
duty: sixty in the Army, fifty-seven 
in the Air Force, seventy-seven in 
the Navy, and twenty-three in the 
Veterans’ Administration. 
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connection with the report of the Stand- 
ing Committee on Christian Education. 
Dr. Skinner, pastor of Second Presby- 
terian Church, St. Louis, Missouri, was 
chairman of the committee which 
drafted the 14,000-word statement. “If 
the Christian faith does not meet the 
world at the point of men’s minds, we 
will not speak to the world effectively in 
our day.” 

Dr. Skinner pointed out that in order 
to speak to the mind of the world “we 
have to know the mind of the world. 
Our minds have to be open to the world. 
It will not do to be insulated or pro- 
tected from the thinking going on around 
us. There are those who have mistakenly 
thought this was the purpose of the col- 








leges related to the Church—to provide 
a so-called safe place for our young 
people where they would not be tainted 
by currents of thought inimical to the 
faith; to ensure a kind of parochial com. 
munity or corporate closed mind against 
the world.” 

Reminding the Assembly that Chris. 
tian faith with an open mind grows by 
what it learns in conversation, Dr. 
Skinner said, “We have to engage in 
continuing dialogue between faith and 
culture, between Christian insight and 
all the fields of knowledge . . . between 
Christian and non-Christian.” 

He stressed that “the whole Church 
is called upon to nurture and support in 
special ways our colleges and our cam- 
pus ministry” and that everyone in the 
Church has an inescapable personal 
responsibility in this regard. 

The General Assembly voted to “direct 
synods, presbyteries, and sessions . . . to 
seek every means to have the statement 
on higher education widely read and 
studied by all ministers and all members 
and groups of members in the Church.” 

The commissioners also adopted a 
recommendation “that the General As- 
sembly direct the Board of Christian 
Education to conduct a reappraisal of 
the church-related colleges upon the 
basis of the statement on “The Church 
and Higher Education” and make a 
report to the 176th General Assembly.” 

In other actions related to Christian 
Education, the commissioners: 
> Adopted a recommendation to imple- 
ment and coordinate the Church’s cor- 
porate witness in society at synod, 
presbytery, and local church levels. 
> Received a progress report from the 
Joint Committee of Nine (representing 
the Presbyterian College Union, the 
Council on Theological Education, and 
the Board of Christian Education) on its 
study of “the problems posed by the in- 
creasing need for well qualified and 
adequately prepared persons working 
professionally in the field of Christian 
Education.” 
> Voted “that the Standing Rules of the 
General Assembly be amended by 
changing the name of the General As- 
sembly’s Standing Committee on Social 
Education and Action to the Standing 
Committee on Church and Society, ef- 
fective with the 174th General Assem- 
bly.” 
> Approved a recommendation recog- 
nizing “with deep appreciation the 
twenty years of service on the Board of 
Christian Education (eleven as presi- 
dent) by the Reverend Ganse Little, 
D.D.” 
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Carol Brumm and Dr. Theodore A. Gill, president of San 
Francisco Theological Seminary, prepare for perform- 
ance of “The Cup of Tembling” to a standing-room- 
only audience of 2,800 commissioners and visitors at 
evening meeting. Play (see P.L., May 1) was written 
by Elizabeth Berryhill, playwright in-residence at the 
seminary who produced the play with Miss Brumm. 
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Dr. J. Charles McKirachan, pastor of Pine Street Pres- 
ad byterian Church, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, gave ad- 
dress urging Mr. McKelvey’s election as Moderator 
































€ and presided over lengthy session of Bills and Over- 

a tures Committee. 
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h Progress Reported 

: On “Brief Statement” 

n The Committee on a Brief Contem- 
porary Statement of Faith is centering its 

a attention on the subjects of revelation, 

‘ redemption, and the Church, according 

, to its chairman, Professor Edward A. 
Dowey of Princeton Seminary. After two 

eC years of generally preliminary work, 

- including study of various of the Refor- 

e mation confessions, of a number of state- 

1 ments of faith currently in preparation 

S in other confessions and parts of the 

5 world, and several attempts at a sketch 

of a statement which were subjected to 

: the criticism of the whole committee, the 

group has come to a method which it 


hopes will yield results. As each subject 
is treated, a list of the “negatives,” pit- 
falls to be avoided when a final formula- 
tion is made, is put alongside the posi- 
tive statement. Dowey reminded the As- 
sembly that the great confessions of his- 
tory had all been written “over against” 
something the Church was trying to com- 
bat. The chairman reminded the Assem- 
bly of the committee’s previous sugges- 
tion that it may wish to ask a future 
General Assembly to add other classic 
statements of the faith of the Church to 
the Westminster Confession. 


The corps of General Assembly visitors includes Mr. and Mrs. George W. 
Bauman, Jr., who met in a Greek class at Macalester College and are now 
preparing for ordination at Dubuque Seminary. With their junior-year exams 
behind them, they will spend the summer interning at three small churches 
in Minnesota. The couple, married for four years, has incorporated “Oppor- 
tunity Acres” at Dent in the Gopher State, where they eventually plan to work 
with underprivileged, problem, and delinquent boys. 






FOR ADDITIONAL NEWS OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY, SEE PAGE 39 
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India Welcomes the Christian World 


by Metropolitan Juhanon Mar Thoma 


HEN the World Council of Churches 

holds its Third Assembly in New 
Delhi, India, later this year, it will come 
to a centuries-old civilization—to a land 
which has given birth to and nurtured 
many of the world’s religions. This is a 
land whose ancient sages, the Rishis, 
prayed: “From the Unreal lead me to 
the Real, from Darkness lead me to Light, 
from Death lead me to Immortality.” 

India’s sons and daughters have sacri- 
ficed everything to follow and realize the 
Real. This is a land where thrones have 
been abandoned in the search for Light 
and Peace; and scepters and swords given 
up in the pursuit of truth and nonvio- 
lence. Therefore, the declaration that 
Christ is the Light of the World, as in 
the assembly theme, will strike a respon- 
sive chord in the hearts of the people of 
this land. 

Christianity in India has long been 
looked upon as an exotic plant intro- 
duced by Western missionaries. This is 
because the outside world, cut off as it 
was by mountains on one side and the sea 
on the other, did not know for many 
centuries that the Church existed in 
South India at a very early date. Yet 
tradition records that St. Thomas (Mar 
Thoma) founded the Church there, and 
the sixth-century historian Cosmas re- 
ports that he discovered churches in Cey- 
lon, Quilon, and Konkan during his 
travels, an indication that they existed 
long before his time. 

Of the churches which Cosmas saw 
in his travels, only those in Quilon on the 
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Metropolitan Mar Thoma, of the Mar Tho- 
ma Syrian Church of Malabar, is a pres- 
ident of the World Council of Churches. 


southeast coast have survived. While the 
decline of early Christianity may be par- 
tially attributed to Muslim invasions, the 
major cause lies in the fact that the 
Church did not make a sufficient impact 
through missionary endeavor and other 
activities. 

Today we have in Malabar not a 
united Church as in the beginning. There 
are rather to be found in South India 
today five separate religious bodies, all 
claiming early traditions. There is first 
the Chaldean Church, or the Church of 
the East. dating back to the sixth cen- 
tury. Then there are the Roman Cath- 
olic, Jacobite Orthodox, and the Mar 
Thoma (St. Thomas) Syrian Churches, 
as well as a smal] offshoot of the Mar 
Thoma body, known as Thozhiyoor 
Church. 

The churches of Cosmas’ day were 
in communion with the Nestorian 
Church in Persia. But while the St. 
Thomas Christians were in communion 
with a foreign religious body, they were 
independent in the administration of 
their own affairs. 

It was not until the close of the six- 
teenth century that the Malankara 
(Kerala) Church was brought under the 
authority of the Roman Catholic Church 
by the Portuguese who dominated the 
southwestern part of India. With the 
decline of Portuguese power in the mid- 
dle of the next century, however, one 
section of this Church declared its in- 
dependence from Rome and appointed 
its own bishop. 
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To validate the consecration, a bishop 
from Antioch was invited to perform the 
rite, It was in this way that the connec- 
tion with the Jacobite Church of Antioch 
began. In time, the Jacobite Church pro- 
tested against the control of the Patri- 
arch of Antioch and established its own 
independence. 

When British rule was established in 
South India at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, the St. Thomas Church 
(later known as the Syrian Church) 
drew the attention of the British Church 
Missionary Society (C.M.S.). These 
Christian workers came to help the in- 
digenous Church, not to establish an An- 
glican communion in India. As a result, 
there was close cooperation between the 
missionaries and the Syrian metropolitan 
for some twenty-five years. 

But disagreements arose between 
the metropolitan and a new generation 
of C.M.S. workers, causing them to aban- 
don their work in the Syrian Church and 
direct their attention to non-Christians, 
especially those of the backward classes. 
It was in this way that a branch of the 
Anglican Church was founded in Mala- 
bar. Today it is a part of the United 
Church of South India, which was inau- 
gurated in 1947 and unites Anglicans, 
Methodists, Congregationalists, and Pres- 
byterians, (Discussions for further union 
of the United Church with Lutherans, 
Baptists, and Mar Thoma Christians are 
still open. ) 

Abraham Malpan was among those 
who came under the influence of the 
C.M.S. workers, who emphasized the 
principles of the Protestant Reformation 
and translated the Bible into the local 
Malayalam dialect. Efforts to initiate re- 
forms in the Syrian Church finally forced 
Malpan to leave the group and to organ- 
ize the Mar Thoma Syrian Church, which 
claims to have restored the early purity 
of the Church in Malabar as it existed 
before Roman Catholicism was intro- 
duced in the country. 

It was the Danish Mission that first 
sent workers to India at the rise of the 
modern Protestant missionary movement. 
The first Danish workers, Ziegenbalg and 
Pluetschau, arrived in Tranquebar in 
July, 1706. But for some reason the Dan- 
ish Mission enterprise in Tranquebar 
gradually declined. 

However, the honor of being the father 
of modern Protestant missions in India 
belongs to William -Carey, Baptist, of 
England, It was the work of Carey, along 
with that of Marshman and Ward, which 
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inspired other missions to extend their 
work to India. While these foreign mis- 
sions organizations have carried their di- 
visions at home to the mission field, they 
have done their work effectively, promot- 
ing educational, medical, and social pro- 
grams with enthusiasm. 

Their contributions to the uplift of 
India are acknowledged throughout the 
country. However, their activities have 
also indirectly contributed to the resurg- 
ence of indigenous religions, the adher- 
ents of which reject evangelizing by the 
missionaries. But today even smaller 
Christian bodies, including the Pente- 
costal and Plymouth Brethren, are rep- 
resented throughout the country. 

While missionary activity has not been 
greatly affected by the achievement of 
national independence, a break with this 
policy may be expected. This may result 
in fewer foreign missionaries coming to 
India and in the reduction of foreign aid 
to Churches which have not yet fully be- 
come self-governing, self-supporting, and 
self-propagating. 

It is in such a climate as this that 
the World Council will meet in New 
Delhi. The Indian Church has invited 
the World Council of Churches to hold 
its assembly there, and the government 
has assured the visiting church leaders of 
its welcome. 

The Church in India is certain to re- 
ceive great impetus with the coming of 
this world-wide assembly to its land. 
While there are many obstacles to over- 
come, unity talks are being earnestly car- 
ried on in North India, South India, and 
Ceylon. It is certain that the World 
Council with its 178 member-Churches 
will give added zest to these union pro- 
posals, 

The call to unity will be heard in other 
areas of the Church’s life as well. For ex- 
ample, the caste system has been ham- 
pering the development of Indian life for 
centuries. And while it is now legally 
abolished, it is by no means dead. Even 
the Church is not free from the evils of 
this system. It is, therefore, to be hoped 
that this fraternal gathering of people 
of all nations and colors will prove to be 
an object lesson for the Indian Church. 

There is also the feeling in many quar- 
ters in India that Christianity is a West- 
ern religion. But this assembly should 
help the Indian Churches to feel their 
oneness with Churches in other lands. 
It will show Indian believers that in 
Christ there is no East or West, that the 
treasures of many cultures have been of- 


fered in homage to him. The presence 
of Eastern traditions will also help to 
clear up some of these misconceptions, 
and the assembly itself will make it clear 
that “we are but a part of a world-wide 
fellowship which owes its allegiance to 
the one Master whom it declares to be 
the Light of the World.” 

The merger of the World Council of 
Churches with the International Mission- 
ary Council at this historic session will 
have special significance for the Church 
in India. For this event will indicate to 
the entire world that evangelism must 
always be an integral part in the life of 
the Church, and can never be a mere 
“extra.” The Church must fulfill its mis- 
sion to bring light to the world by bear- 
ing witness to her Lord, as the Scriptures 
command. 

At the same time, the Churches of the 
world can learn something from the spirit 
of religious toleration that has inspired 
the people of India. Western churchmen 
can learn from them the meaning of liv- 
ing together and learning from one an- 
other. It may be noted that the formation 
of the Church of South India through a 
merger of several denominations (includ- 
ing Anglicans) is without parallel] in the 
West. 

Unfortunately, the spirit of accom- 
modation and comprehension which 
made this possible has, at the same time, 
given rise in India to many syncretistic 
religions, which attempt to reconcile con- 
flicting beliefs to the jeopardy of them all. 
Christianity must be aware of the dan- 
gers inherent in syncretism. 

Great strides are being made in India 
today to solve the problems of poverty, 
unemployment, and ignorance, as well 
as to distribute both land and wealth on 
a more equitable basis, Mahatma Gandhi 
and Vinoba are among those who have 
demonstrated that social evils can be 
solved by a change of heart and by win- 
ning good will rather than by force. Their 
examples are a challenge to those who 
would resort to arms. And there are many 
others as well in India who have dem- 
onstrated by their lives that it is better to 
give than to receive. 

These are but some of the things India 
can teach the world as it joins in the 
common search for good will and peace. 
So it is that the Church of India prays 
that the forthcoming assembly of the 
World Council of Churches on Indian 
soil may be an occasion for realizing 
anew the meaning of the self-offering of 
our Lord as the Light of the World. 
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NEWS 


Protestants Focus 
On the Family 


An important “first” in the field of hu- 
man relations occurred last month at 
Green Lake, Wisconsin, on the beautiful 
grounds of the American Baptist Assem- 
bly, where The North American Confer- 
ence on Church and Family was held. 
Almost six hundred leaders in medicine, 
education, social welfare, law, and reli- 
gion met to study the facts of sex, mar- 
riage, and family life in America today. 

The conference, called by the Cana- 
dian Council of Churches and the Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A., was made up of delegates 
and conferees from forty denominations 
in the United States and Canada. United 
Presbyterians were the largest single 
group present with over a hundred dele- 
gates. 

Serving as cochairmen of the confer- 
ence were Dr. Evelyn Millis Duvall and 
Dr. Sylvanus M. Duvall, well known for 
their pioneer work in the field of Chris- 
tian family relations. Each delegate had 
been asked to study in advance a spe- 
cially prepared workbook edited by the 
Duvalls (Sex Ways—In Fact and Faith: 
Bases for Christian Family Policy, Asso- 
ciation Press, New York, 1961). The 
workbook contained reports of research 
in a number of areas in which the 
Churches are interested: teen-age mar- 
riages, marriages mixed religiously or 
racially, divorce and remarriage, sex ed- 
ucation, premarital pregnancies, illegiti- 
macy, infidelity, homosexuality, planned 
parenthood, abortion, and voluntary ster- 
ilization. The topics covered in the 
workbook were dealt with in greater 
depth by the authors themselves in ad- 
dresses before the conference. 

Following the plenary sessions, there 
were work groups which met for study 
and discussion three hours daily during 
the conference, In these work groups, 
persons of highly varied backgrounds ab- 
sorbed the findings of the research spe- 
cialists and sought to bring the insights 
of the Christian faith to bear on the 
problems being raised. Also present were 
teen-age representatives. Their contribu- 
tion to the conference added a truly 
authentic note to the conversations in- 
volving the particular difficulties faced by 
youth, 

With grandparents and teen-age 
students striving together to discover a 
framework in which to interpret sex re- 
discarded. 
Platitudes were brushed aside. The dis- 


lations, pat answers were 
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turbing questions were raised, Each per- 
son in the group was called upon to deal 
honestly and frankly with the realities 
involved in terms of personal insights 
and convictions, and in the light of the 
historic Christian faith, 

The conference was designed as a 
study experience. The “findings” of the 
delegates were drawn together to be sub- 
mitted to their denominations for further 
study and action. The conference issued 
no pronouncements. It offered no official 
statements. Its purpose was the explora- 
tion of problems of family life. 

The mood of the conference was ex- 
pressed in remarks at the opening plen- 
ary session by Dr. Evelyn Millis Duvall: 
“Merging Christian principles and the 
findings of the social and medical sci- 
ences, we focus our attention on the most 
perplexing questions of church and fam- 


Drs. Sylvanus M. and Evelyn M. Duvall 
were cochairmen of North American 
Conference on Church and Family Life. 


ily life today. In areas where there has 
been silence, we will speak. In subjects 
where there has been confusion, we 
search for clarity, In places of conflict 
and contradiction, we work either for 
consensus or for clear understanding of 
our differences.” 

The issues before the delegates were 
drawn with equal precision by Dr. Syl- 
vanus M. Duvall in the keynote address 
of the conference: “What is our position 
regarding the permanence and stability 
of family life? Shall we regard divorce 
and marital realignments as regrettable 
evidences of failure? Or are we now pass- 
ing into a new social situation in which 
marriages will commonly be regarded as 
temporary relationships that may be dis- 
solved at will? Have changed conditions 
made the traditionally stable family ob- 


solete? Or have they made permanence 
and stability more important than ever— 
a crucially vital social and religious essen- 
tial?” 

In speaking of the Church’s concer 
for the problems of Christian family life, 
United Presbyterian J. C. Wynn, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Christian Education, 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, ob- 
served at the opening session: “Anyone 
who takes the care to examine our con- 
fessions of faith, resolutions, pronounce- 
ments, articles, and leaflets will know 
that if there is one topic on which the 
Churches have repeatedly spoken their 
collective mind, it is on the need for 
Christianity in the home. And if family 
life could be made Christian by resolu- 
tions and convention statements, the City 
of God would already have become situ- 
ated on the earth—nay, more, in this very 
hemisphere.” In order for the conference 
to be of real service to the Church, said 
Dr. Wynn, it is necessary to move be- 
yond the “comfortable, often dull, dis- 
cussions we have about table graces and 
family recreation to the place where we 
can deal in Christian concern with the 
problems that affect people. . . .” 

The representatives to the conference 
accepted their task with a spirit of hon- 
esty and good humor. The aura of sanc- 
timonious silence which so often is asso- 
ciated with the Church’s attitude toward 
sex problems gave way to frank and open 
discussion. For many it took time (and 
some practice) to express themselves in 
the vocabulary of the gynecologist, the 
marriage counselor, and the social 
worker. It also required conscientious ef- 
fort on the part of delegates to listen to 
persons from Christian traditions differ- 
ent from their own and to communicate 
clearly and truthfully their own tradition 
and convictions. This process of commu- 
nication between the theological and so- 
cial research disciplines, and between 
Christians of various traditions, was a 
significant value of the conference. 

Among the featured speakers was Dr. 
Lee G. Burchinal, of the Department of 
Economics and Sociology, Iowa State 
University, Ames, Iowa, Dr. Burchinal 
discussed the hostility against teen-aged 
married couples, asserfing that since we 
cannot stop these marriages, we should 
do everything possible to help stabilize 
them. He pointed to the early dating pat- 
terns which have developed in our soci- 
ety, and the free system of mate selection 
by which we operate. These trends can- 
not be reversed by fiat or by deploring 
their existence. “Should not our churches 
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be counseling all our young people on 
the values and goals of Christian mar- 
riage?” he asked. 

Dr. Judson T. Landis, University of 
California marriage specialist, spoke on 
the problem of mixed marriages. Com- 
menting on Roman Catholic-Protestant 
mixed marriages, Dr. Landis observed 
that the divorce rate in such marriages 
which have produced children is three to 
four times higher than average. 

Dr. Jessie Bernard, professor of sociol- 
ogy at Pennsylvania State University, 
treated the topic of divorce and remar- 
riage. Asked about the effect that a re- 
strictive church and civil policy has on 
the divorce rate, Dr. Bernard indicated 
her conclusion that “a strict policy on di- 
vorce and remarriage may have the effect 
of reducing divorce, but it apparently has 
little effect on the total marriage dissolu- 
tion picture. There is little evidence to 
base a judgment that a liberal policy may 
encourage irresponsible marriage.” 

Premarital pregnancy was discussed 
by Dr. Harold T. Christiansen, head of 
the Department of Sociology, Purdue 
University. Dr. Christiansen offered in- 
formative comparisons between sex 
standards in Denmark, where he con- 
ducted research, and in the United 
States. He reported that “premaritally 
pregnant groups experienced higher di- 
vorce rates than the normally pregnant 
groups, though the difference was less in 
Denmark than in the United States Mid- 
west.” Failure in the marriages of such 
couples, he indicated, could be attributed 
in part to the “forced nature of their re- 
lationship.” The church can help such 
marriages, he declared, by helping voung 
people who face the problem of premari- 
tal pregnancy. Of even greater impor- 
tance, he said, is family life education 
which begins early and includes sex edu- 
cation. 

Dr. LeMon Clark, a practicing gyne- 
cologist and marriage specialist, dealt 
with the problem of infidelity in mar- 
riage. In Dr. Clark’s view, the greatest 
single cause of infidelity is maladjustment 
of the sexual side of marriage. 

Dr. Mary Steichen Calderone, medical 
director of the Planned Parenthood Fed- 
eration of America, charged that parents 
cannot give their children an education 
in sex because “they don’t know how and 
they are emotionally unable to.” More- 
over, the public schools will not accept 
the responsibility. It remains for the 
churches—the only “source of such teach- 
ing left”—to do the job, she said, 

The findings and convictions of this 
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important conference will be studied by 
appropriate groups in The United Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A. Particu- 
larly concerned will be members of the 
Special Committee on Responsible Mar- 
riage and Parenthood in a Changing 
World, set up by the 171st General As- 
sembly in 1959. Dr. Myron Nichols, 
chairman of the Special Committee, and 
Dr. Martin Anton Schmidt, a member of 
the Special Committee, were participants 
in the Green Lake Conference. 

—by LinpELL SAWYERS 


Flood Waters 
Ruin Church 


Harrison, Arkansas, was devastated by 
flood last month. The Reverend Thomas 
F. Tomlinson, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church, describes his experience 
in this disaster in a letter which reads in 
part: 

“Eighty per cent of the business dis- 
trict was completely destroyed by a flash 
flood at 3:45 a.m. on May 7. Crooked 
Creek rose twenty-two to thirty feet over 
the bank and, with the exception of one 
small section of the square, eight to 
twelve feet of water entered every build- 
ing in the downtown area, Most of our 
businessmen have over the years bor- 
rowed much money and now face bank- 
ruptcy at its worst. 

“T received a call from the fire depart- 





ment at 2:45 a.m. on Sunday morming 
notifying me that the creek was going to 
come over its banks and advising getting 
as much equipment as possible off the 
floor level and onto desks. Of course, 
they had no idea that we were going to 
have as much water as we did. I was in 
the office about one-half hour putting 
things on top of desks and piling up 
chairs on tables, and I noticed water be- 
ginning to enter the front door, I started 
out the door to attempt to reach my car, 
and the water by that time was waist 
deep and flowing freely in the door with 
houses and debris floating past me. Con- 
sequently, I knew I could not reach my 
car. I next heard someone outside my 
office window calling for help. A man 
was floating toward the church on top 
of a truck. I opened my office window, 
broke out the screen. He dived off the 
truck and swam in through the window. 

“I spent the most horrifying experience 
of my life on the roof of the church, lis- 
tening to people all around me screaming 
for help with no help available. As day- 
light broke about 4:30 a.m., a small boat 
began to make its way around and pick 
up the people that were in extremely 
serious trouble. I watched as three peo- 
ple in the alley behind the church were 
pulled off a telephone pole just before 
they were unable to hold on any longer. 

“The entire downstairs portion of the 
church has been estimated as a total loss. 
Many of our floors are beginning to sink. 














Dr. Arthur Michael Ramsay (left), former Archbishop of York, is the new primate 
of the Church of England. He succeeds Dr. Geoffrey Francis Fisher (right), who has 
been Archbishop of Canterbury since 1945. Dr. Fisher, who left his post on May 31, 
also served as a copresident of the World Council of Churches from 1946 to 1954. 
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Two of them have already buckled—one 
has collapsed into the basement. The 
entire sanctuary was completely covered 
with water to a height of approximately 
six-and-one-half feet. All the wooden 
pews, the organ, and all the rest are a 
total loss. This includes all office ma- 
chinery, official records, and other equip- 
ment necessary to operate a church. 

“There are five known dead at this 
time and at least five more missing. The 
total destruction to businesses alone has 
already been estimated at $5,000,000, 
and the loss to homes and properties will 
probably boost this up another million 
to two million.” 

Synod of Oklahoma executive Doug- 
las V. Magers says that presbytery and 
synod appeals will be made and that the 
General Council’s Committee on Disas- 
Appeals is 
$75,000 damage to the 


ter Relief and Emergency 
informed of the 
church 


Increase Shown in Gifts 
To General Assembly 


United Presbyterians are contributing 
more in 1961 than last vear to the world- 
wide program of the General Mission. In 
the first four months, receipts by the 
Central Receiving Agency totaled $6,- 
003,534, which is $276,284 more than in 
the similar period of 1960. The increase 
represents a 4.82 per cent rise in giving 
to General Assembly causes compared 
with 3.59 per cent for the same four 
months of 1960 

Roger H. Johnson, of the Central Re- 


ss ste 


ceiving Agency, states that churches un- 
der the self-allocation plan have reported 
plans to increase General Mission contri- 
butions by 6.96 per cent in 1961 com- 
pared with 6.16 per cent last year. 
Reliable estimates of how close churches 
will come to meeting their goals, Mr. 
Johnson said, cannot be made until after 
the middle of the year, 


A “House of Grace” 
For Korean Street Girls 


On a side street in Seoul, Korea, stands 
the “House of Grace,” a residence in 
which live a half-dozen former prosti- 
tutes and the Korean church workers 
who are aiding in their rehabilitation. Be- 
gun little more than a year ago, the 
House of Grace is one of several attempts 
by church groups to reduce the nation’s 
ranks of an estimated 600,000 prosti- 
tutes. 

Mrs. Peter van Lierop, United Presby- 
terian fraternal worker on the staff of the 
House of Grace, blames the wobbly Ko- 
rean economy and high unemployment 
for the flourishing state of prostitution. 
“Every girl we've interviewed wants to 
return to a normal life,” declares Mrs. 
van Lierop, “but they have been com- 
pelled to adopt prostitution as the only 
apparent means of helping feed large 
families, many of whom are refugees 
from North Korea.” 

During their eighteen months at the 
House of Grace, the girls receive instruc- 
tion in homemaking skills and in a sub- 
ject (beauty culture, office work, dress- 
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Former prostitutes in Seoul, Korea, display embroidery taught them by staff of 
church workers (ot right) during their rehabilitation at the “House of Grace.” 
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making, or factory machine operation) to 
help them gain employment. Later, they 
are placed in homes of Korean Christians, 

With the aid of the Korean Presbyte- 
rian Church and United Presbyterians in 
America, the House of Grace expects to 
purchase several adjoining homes. By 
expanding facilities, it will become a rec- 
ognized social agency and thereby re- 
ceive limited food and other allotments 
from the government. More important, 
an additional number of prostitutes can 
be taken off the streets. 


New Board President Elected 


The Reverend John E, Bouquet, D.D., 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Neenah, Wisconsin, was elected presi- 
dent of the Board of Christian Education 
at its annual meeting in April. Dr. Bou- 
quet succeeds to the position held since 
1949 by the Reverend Dr. Ganse Little, 
pastor of the Pasadena (California) Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Prior to his election as president, Dr. 
Bouquet had served on the Board of 
Christian Education for eight years, as 
a member of the Counseling Committees 
on Higher Education and Parish Educa- 
tion, and for the past year as chairman 
of the Board’s Finance Committee. 

As the new president of the Board of 
Christian Education, Dr. Bouquet will 
represent that body on the General 
Council of The United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., in which he has 
already participated for the past four 
years as a member of General Council's 
Long Range Planning Committee. 

In addition to his service in national 
boards and agencies of The United Pres- 
byterian Church, Dr. Bouquet has been 
active for fourteen years in Wisconsin 
church agencies, including the Board of 
Directors of the Westminster Founda- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin, the 
General Council of Wisconsin Synod, 
and the Wisconsin Presbyterian Homes 
Foundation, of which he is currently the 
president. He is also a member of the 
Board of Trustees of United Presbyte- 
rian-related Carroll College in Wauke- 
sha, Wisconsin. 

Before going to Wistonsin in 1947, Dr. 
Bouquet served congregations in Leb- 
anon, Tioga, Arnot, and Mansfield, Penn- 
sylvania, and was minister to students at 
Mansfield Teachers College. During 
World War II, Dr. Bouquet served two 
years as a chaplain in the U.S. Army, 
with eighteen months of service in Eu- 
rope. 
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The Great Debate 
In Chicago 


by Ulysses B. Blakeley 
and Charles T. Leber, Jr. 


The authors are members of Chicago’s 
only interracial pastorate, at the city’s 
famous First Presbyterian Church. 


gs RCHMEN—lay and clergy, Protestant 
and Roman Catholic—are embroiled 
in the “great debate” going on in Chicago 
these days. It is a debate that has reached 
into the Union League Club and the cor- 
ner saloon, into politics, religion, and 
economics. It has soared to such heights 
of intensity that one Chicago newspaper 
gave it more front page coverage than 
Yuri Gagarin’s inauguration of the Age 
of Space. 

The debate centers around the most 
basic problems of contemporary Ameri- 
can life: segregation and integration, le- 
gitimate political and social action, the 
part of the Christian Church in the com- 
munity, and the obligations of municipal 
and Federal government in the urban era. 
The eventual outcome is hidden in the 
future. Yet wise heads agree that the de- 
bate is not only necessary, but good for 
democracy in Chicago, 

The fuse was ignited in a section of 
Chicago called Woodlawn. 

Woodlawn, situated just south of the 
city's famed University of Chicago, is a 
mostly Negro area of about eighty thou- 
sand predominantly working-class inhab- 
itants. The figure includes three thousand 
or so Spanish-speaking Puerto Ricans and 
a like number of whites, the rest being 
for the most part students and Univer- 
sity of Chicago employees. 

Physically Woodlawn is a mixture of 
the good and bad. Much of it is composed 
of stone two-family houses well main- 
tained. A proportion (nobody agrees on 
how large a proportion) consists of cut- 
up, three-story apartment buildings. To 
cap it off, Woodlawn boasts of a splendid 
late nineteenth century “el,” a dreary, 
half-vacant retail shopping strip, and a 
generous supply of hotel rooms in which 
none but prostitutes appear to have 
much interest. 

The last ten years of Woodlawn have 
been largely a failure. Innumerable civic 
groups (on paper chiefly) have come and 
gone, but the situation has remained the 
same. Everybody has tried to do some- 
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COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 


COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





CARROLL COLLEGE 


Presbyterian — Personal — Friendly — Selected 
enrollment. Academic Excellence — Christian — 
Coeducational. West of Milwaukee, 18 miles. 850 
= _Write to: The President's Office, Carroll 


COE COLLEGE 


Two new dormitories to 
open September 1961. Aca- 
demic excellence in Chris- 
tian orientation. Majors in 
22 fields. Four-year teacher 
education. Air Force ROTC. 
Write: Director of Admis- 
sions, Coe College, Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. 

















PARK COLLEGE a 

Founded in 1875. Coeducational. 4-yr. Liberal A 

Curriculum. Fully accredited. International sahent 

body. Distinctive program in Christian atmosphere. 

Personai counseling. Suburban Kansas City. Write: 
or of Admissions, Parkville, Missouri. 





TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Distinctive, Presbyterian College, established in 
1794. Near Great Smokies. Fully accredited. B.A. 
and B.S. degrees. Wholesome Cyjegen atmos- 
phere. Cosmopolitan student body. erate costs 
Raymond C. Rankin, President. aan Tenn. 








COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 


Emporia, Konsas 


Est. 1882. A co-ed, four-year Liberal Arts College 
that is fully accredited. Bachelor degrees offered in 
Arts, Science, Music, Music Education. Offering 
training for business, the professions, the ministry, 
music, teaching, and many other fields. For further 
informé ation write to: Director of Admissions. 


DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


Four-year Liberal Arts and Sciences. Fully accred- 
ited. Coeducational. Presbyterian. Write: Director 
of Admissions, Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, 
_West Virginia. 


FLORIDA PRESBYTERIAN Learning 


C Ol I E G E New liberal arts college with bold 
- SELENE 4 new approach to unified learning. 
85 % of faculty have doctorates. Stress on independ- 
ent study. Positive Christian search for values 
Waterfront campus. St. Petersburg. Fila. 

ra Tal var hl) 
JAMESTOWN COLLEGE ,2negen2, 
Developing a Christian Philosophy of Education 
Coeducational. Liberal Arts, Business, Christian Ed- 
ucation, Collegiate Nursing. Teacher Preparation 
Pre-professional courses. Moderate costs. 12 major 
buildings. Write Dept. Jamestown College. 





























MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY — ®:2s¥- 


Fully accredited—-1100 students. College of Arts 
and Sciences; Sch. of Business & Industry; Sch. 
of Music. Exceptional training in pre-professional 
curricula. Graduate degrees in music and educ 
Paul L. McKay, President, Decatur, Ulinois. 


MISSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coed, fuljy accred. 4-yr. Liberal Arts 
college. Christian Educ., Amer, Humanics. and 3-2 
engineering prog. Teacher training, pre-prof. courses 
Sports, music. drama. Personal counseling, moderate 











costs. M. Earte Collins, Ph.D., Pres.. Marshall, Mo. 








TRINITY UNIVERSITY 
San Antonio, Texas 

A _ liberal arts coeducational university 
offering quality instruction in 24 aca- 
demic areas, graduate and undergradu- 
ate. Completely accredited. Sponsored 
by Texas Presbyterians, this private 
Christian university with a faculty of 
over 100 scholars has built an exciting 
new 107-acre skyline campus. Two sum- 
mer sessions. CEEB scores required. 


THE UNIVER 


DUBUQUE 


A PERSONAL 
y-Waeolel Tilia teh atta 


$5 THEOL 












WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 

United Presbyterian, 4-yr. co-ed, fully accredited, 

rel Arts College of 1150 students. Te B.A. 
B and M.S. in uc.. B.B.A.. B. and BM. 

Educ. 60 miles North of Pittsburgh. Founded in 1852 

Write: Director of A New W Pa. 











WOMEN’S COLLEGE 
BEAVER COLLEGE me 


and professional curricula. Grants B.A.. B.S.. an 
B.F.A. degrees. Fully accredited. Seventy-acre sub- 
urban campus 20 minutes from Philadelphia 

Write: Admissions Office, Box P, Beaver College, 
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COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 





Coed. Grades 7-12. Postgraduate. Thorough aca- 
demic preparaticn through —-- study- —- Ex- 
cellent ptcence program. Varsity sports, golf. Mid- 
way Phila.-Baito. Camp & Summer School. Catalog. 
Cc. W. Blaker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 101, Colora, Md. 





BOYS’ PREPARATORY 





ADMIRAL FARRAGUT *2: we liege prevar- 


ACADE MY gto: Toms River, St - 
- urg, Fla, Naval tentang. Also Jr. 
School in Fla , Testine. Bands. Sums for college and ca- 
reer. Sports, Summer camp & school. 
Catalog: Adm. a. Acad., Box P, Toms River, N.J. 





GIRLS’ PREPARATORY 





CHARLES E. ELLIS SCHOOL 


Girls, grades 7-12. MSA exarediies. College pre - 
tory, art, music, home ec., sec’l. Small classes. Guid- 
ance. 3C0-acre campus, modern stone buildings, sub- 
urban Phila. apes, Riding. Gym. Est. 1910. Catalog. 

Arnold E. Look, Ph.D., Pres., Newtown 39, Pa. 





SCHOOL OF ART 

















James Woodin Laurie, President 





NEW YORK-PHOENIX SCHOOL 


OF DESIGN Sec Textile Design as 


Fashion 
Story Illustration. Fine Arts. Est. 1892. Christian 
ideals. Summer Term June 26 to a s 
Write for Booklet PL, 160 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 16 
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NEWS 


thing to prevent a slide into slum. Busi- 
nessmen have agitated; social workers 
have held conferences; city planners have 
shrugged and remarked, “You have your 
problems all right, but compared to a lot 
of places in Chicago, you're actually in 
good shape.” We clergymen have worn 
out the seats of several good pairs of 
trousers while attending an uncountable 
number of meetings held to “do some- 
thing about Woodlawn.” 

Many of the efforts to “do something 
about Woodlawn” centered around the 
community's powerful neighbor to the 
north, the University of Chicago. But the 
University seemed uninterested. There 
was desultory discussion about the hous- 
ing code, a building inspector's occa- 
sional foray, but little result. 


Sometimes in the past decade it 
seemed that hope was about to be real- 
ized and the community conserved. From 
time to time a university spokesman 
would denounce conditions in Wood- 
lawn. We of the area usually thought that 
our difficulties were exaggerated to our 
disadvantage, but a little overenthusias- 
tic oratory was a small price to pay for 
some truly substantial aid. But nothing 
came of the forensics. 

There was the time the University and 
the government chipped in to do a hous- 
ing study. We perked up our ears; but 
several years passed, and nothing has 
been heard of the study. 

So it was that some of us Woodlawn 
clergymen, our joints stiff from sitting at 
meetings that led only to more meetings, 
got it into our heads to visit Saul David 


Alinsky. Four of us Woodlawn clergymen 
—the two authors of this report, another 
Protestant minister, and a Roman Cath- 
olic priest—took the plunge. 

If you are familiar with Saul Alinsky’s 
name, you will know why we say we 
“took the plunge.” Alinsky is Chicago's 
patron saint of lost causes and impossible 
situations. And, like any good, reliable, 
miracle-working saint, he performs more 
than his share of wonders. But he is no 
benign father-figure; far from it. No one 
in the city is as detested or as loved, as 
cursed or blessed, as feared or respected. 


Past master of pragmatic solutions, 
Alinsky heads the Industrial Areas Foun- 
dation, a group established to promote 
mass organization of people on a demo- 
cratic basis in order that the so-called 
“little man” can gather into his hands the 
power he needs to make and shape his 
life. That is how Alinsky describes what 
he does, but his opponents give his oper- 
ations a very different interpretation. To 
them he is Machiavelli in modern dress. 
To accusations like that, Alinsky, who has 
heard many of them, twinkles his eyes 
and replies that verbal brickbats are often 
the price of accomplishment in life. 

We Woodlawn pastors quickly saw 
that we would have to choose between 
Alinsky and his Industrial Areas Founda- 
tion, or his detractors. The decision was 
not easy or lightly arrived at, for the man 
is accused of many different kinds of 
wickedness, “He’s a communist.” “No, 
he’s a Catholic.” “You're wrong. He’s a 
secret agent for the CIO.” “He’s in lea- 
gue with John L. Lewis.” “He’s an in- 


Businessmen and consumers campaign for ethical practice in Woodlawn, Chicago. 
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tegrationist.” “He’s a segregationist” 
“He’s a clever tool of Eastern banking 
interests.” It took us a long time to write 
down all the charges against him; it took 
us longer to investigate them and satisfy 
ourselves as to their truth or error. 


Some few of the Woodlawn pastos 
declared that they would never have any. 
thing to do with him, that he was an evi 
man. The rest of us, after much research. 
ing, debate, thought, and prayer, decided 
that we would invite him to come into 
our community and help us organize ow- 
selves. When all of us—clergymen, busi- 
ness leaders, and civic leaders—came to 
the decision, it made us a little nervous, 
it seemed a bit like inviting Hurricane 
Donna in to tidy up the living room. 

In retrospect it’s clear there wasr't 
much choice. We had been having an- 
other round of those pants-fraying meet- 
ings with the University of Chicago, 
when the news came in the morning pa- 
pers that the University had asked the 
city government to snip off a slice of 
Woodlawn a block wide and a mile long 
for an extension of their campus. “But 
what about us?” Woodlawn cried. There 
was a certain amount of shuffling of feet 
and looking down at the floor, but it was 
evident that Woodlawn would have to 
look to itself. 

We did not know if the University’s 
idea was a good one or not; as a matter 
of fact, we are still studying it. We know 
that our important city institutions have 
to find land to expand, but we think that 
the community should have been con- 
sulted, that a total plan for the commv- 
nity should have been worked out, that 
a well-rounded and integrated commv- 
nity plan covering all aspects of life 
should have been made. 


Alinsky said that if we wanted such 
a thing, we would have to get the power 
to do it ourselves. The University said 
nothing. So we chose Alinsky. 

Probably it was just as well, for a siz- 
able number of people in the community 
were in ferment. Chicago has had the 
normal number of big city urban renewal 
and housing scandals and controversies: 
inadequate relocation, relocation of mi- 
nority groups from one part of the ghetto 
to another; razing one slum to make 4 
new one; cleared land reserved for insti- 
tutional and luxury housing re-use. There 
had to be organized and orderly action, 
or we were in danger of having anarchis- 
tic, destructive bitterness. 

The Industrial Areas Foundation peo- 
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ple came quietly into the community, 
Thev asked questions, had discussions, 
and discovered places and people that we 
who have lived in Woodlawn for years 
did not imagine existed. Some of us min- 
isters found ourselves being escorted to 
mect pool hall proprietors, janitors, dis- 
tracted looking women on relief, stern 
retired mailmen. These individuals, we 
were informed, were community leaders. 
It was hard to believe. Most of them had 
little education; they spoke peculiar Eng- 
lish, and their areas of greatest knowl- 
edge had nothing to do with traditional 
organizations. 

How could such people be leaders, 
we asked Alinsky’s men? Because each of 
them, the Industrial Areas Foundation 
representatives explained, had a larger or 
smaller following, a greater or smaller 
number of people who listened to what 
they said, who usually did what these 
“leaders” suggested. And the first pro- 
posal that came from these people 
seemed shocking. They said the retail 
stores were cheating the people, short- 
weighing the merchandise, making peo- 
ple sign sales contracts to pay for clothes 
and appliances at exorbitant interest 
rates, and selling second-hand items as 
new. 

These actual leaders wanted to do 
something about it, They wanted to put 
on a campaign, and they did, Calling it 
the “Square Deal Campaign,” they had 
a parade. It was a strange parade, with- 
out drum majorettes, or music, or floats; 
just a long line, a thousand strong, of 
men and women, white and Negro, Eng- 
lish-speaking and Spanish-speaking, car- 
rying signs of protest, chanting and sing- 
ing. 

Some of the clergymen and business- 


men took alarm. That man Alinsky was | 


helping the people in Woodlawn build 
themselves an organization, but it seemed 
to have a wild and dangerous streak 
about it. Imagine marching and chanting 
down the streets of Chicago. Some 
churchmen, ministers and laymen, began 
to ask, is this the business of a Church? 
Won't it divide people? Won't it stir up 
animosities? These declared that they 
would have no connection with such go- 
ings on. The old recognized spokesmen 
went to the powerful neighbor to the 
north, the University of Chicago, to com- 
plain. The University’s undergraduate 
newspaper announced that the organiza- 
tion was a hate group, sponsored by the 
Roman Catholic Church. Hadn't the Chi- 
cago Catholic Church given the Indus- 
trial Areas Foundation a fifty-thousand- 
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to all church members, friends and donors. 
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Life Income Plans, Life Insurance Gifts, and Memorial Gifts and discusses tax factors 


It describes various ways how you can benefit by these wonderful plans. Know your 
Foundation better and what it is doing. Write today for your FREE copy of the 
Annual Report to Don E. Hall, Director, United Presbyterian Foundation, 475 Riverside 
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dollar grant? 

The Schwartzhaupt Foundation had 
given the IAF nearly seventy thousand 
dollars to work in Woodlawn. What was 
a minister to do? What was a congrega- 
tion to do? We recalled the marching, 
singing people. We remembered that this 
is the time of marching, singing people 
all over the world. In the last fifty years, 
how often had the Church stayed within 
closed doors when the people marched? 
And as many times as the people 
marched without Christian leaders and 
Christian formation, they had eventually 
extinguished the Church, scattered the 
flock, and made much of the world hos- 
tile to faith itself. It seemed danger- 
ous to march—perhaps more dangerous 
to lead the marchers, as most of us 
Woodlawn clergymen did—but that 
seemed nothing compared to the danger 
of letting the marchers pass us by. 

The Square Deal Campaign has re- 
sulted in a novel thing, a board of arbi- 
tration made up equally of merchants 
and consumers to hear and settle all com- 
plaints. The marching, instead of leading 
to riot, led to order and a better way of 
doing business. 

New storms were in the making. Our 
Pastors’ Alliance, composed of Protestant 
ministers and Roman Catholic priests, 
was attacked from various sides, the Ro- 
man Catholics as archplotters, and we 
as amiable dupes and simpletons. Our 
new all-Woodlawn organization was ac- 
cused of racism and class warfare after 
it induced an all-white nearby improve- 
ment association to accept a Negro area 
into membership. University of Chicago 
spokesmen bitterly complained about our 
insistence on “self-determination” and 
the right to plan our own community. 
They called it anarchy, and undemo- 
cratic. 

Recently one of Chicago's leading 
Protestant figures said, “I’ve never 
known so many men whom I respect as 
persons of integrity to disagree among 
each other so thoroughly and com- 
pletely.” 

The many questions as to the part a 
church is to play in community and city 
life, the kind of social and political life 
we want, and how we should get it, are 
being debated. Even though the authors 
are participants in the debate and have 
deeply held convictions, we can say that, 
whether we win, lose, or draw, it has 
been a good thing. 

Decisions are being made in Chicago 
as they should be made in a democracy, 
consciously and after true deliberation. 
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Of People and Places 
HOMES FOR THE RETIRED 


Three new housing developments for 
accommodating aging retired or semi- 
retired persons are now, or soon will be, 
under construction. They are sponsored 
by churches, but are available to resi- 
dents on an interdenominational basis. 

Presbyterian Manor, in Boulder, Col- 
orado, is a wholly owned subsidiary of 
First Presbyterian Church (the Rever- 
end Ralph D. Evans, pastor) in that city. 
Four types of apartments are available: 
buffet; studio; and one- and two-bed- 
room units, all with stove, refrigerator, 
and disposal. Rental, open to persons 
sixty-two years of age and up, is $60 to 
$120 per month, including utilities. Oc- 
cupancy fee is eleven times the estimated 
monthly apartment rental, which is re- 
turnable on a 10 per cent yearly reduc- 
tion basis during the first ten years of 
occupancy if residents desire to move 
and a tenant is found for their unit. This 
fee is subject to change depending on tax 
action taken by the state. Completion is 
scheduled for 1962. A brochure and 
other information may be obtained from 
Mr. Warren E, Keys (developer of the 
project), P.O. Box 72, Boulder, Colorado. 

One-, two-, and three-room units are 
planned for a development near Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. This is sponsored by 
the Council of Churches of that city. 
Support of the project is now being 


Presbyterian Manor, 


sought from prospective residents who 
plan to retire within the next ten years, 
One hundred sponsors, who will be given 
first choice of apartments, are each being 
asked to invest $500 which will be cred- 
ited against their life-leases. Occupancy 
fees, based on present living costs, are 
estimated to be from $150 to $175 
monthly. This fee will also include three 
meals daily, infirmary care up to twelve 
days a year, cleaning, flat laundry, tele- 
phone service, and utilities. Each apart- 
ment will include kitchenette, bath, and 
storage space, and will be decorated ac- 
cording to the preferences of the occu- 
pants. Information may be obtained from 
the Reverend William S. Hicks, Execu- 
tive Director of the Council of Churches 
of Greater Bridgeport, Inc., 30 Elmwood 
Place, Bridgeport 5, Connecticut. 

Fellowship Hall, in the village of Bed- 
ford Hills, adjoining Mount Kisco, New 
York, is a project sponsored by the Pres- 
byterian Church (the Reverend Lee M. 
Fairchild, pastor) of that city. The six- 
building, two-story project will contain 
sixty-eight for-sale apartments, plus two 
for staff members and one for a physi- 
cian. All apartments feature safety ap- 
pointments, and each will have its own 
terrace and garden area. Down pay- 
ments range from $1,300 to $1,700 with 
monthly carrying charges, excluding 
utilities, ranging from $71 to $89 per 
apartment, Completion of the project is 
slated for the.end of this year. 


eighty-balconied apartment building for the aging, now 


being built in Boulder, Colorado; Applications for occupancy are now being made. 
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THE 173rd GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


CONTINUED 





Harlan Adams, professor at Chico (Cali- 
fornia) State College and a member of 
Bidwell Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Chico, was the chairman of the Stand- 
ing Committee on Christian Education. 


Segregated Synods: 
Progress Noted 

Former Moderator Herman L. Turner, 
whose duties include being chairman of 
the Committee on Segregated Synods 
and Presbyteries, gave the annual re- 
port on progress. Recalling the commit- 
tee’s formation, Dr. Turner said that the 
group was formed in 1954 “to confer 
with synods and presbyteries now or- 
ganized along racial and cultural lines 
as to the advisability of their being inte- 
grated into present synods and presby- 
teries covering the same geographical 
areas.” 

In a half-dozen years, six synods have 
merged into three, one presbytery has 
been incorporated into several overlap- 
ping presbyteries, and seven churches 
of Catawba Synod were made a part of 
the Synod of Florida. 

Dr. Turner also pointed to merger dis- 
cussions between two presbyteries in 
South Dakota and to the possible solu- 
tion of overlapping of some of the bound- 
aries of the synods of Catawba, Atlantic, 
and Mid-South. 


Record Offerings for 
World-wide Service 

United Presbyterians gave more last 
year than ever before for world-wide re- 
lief needs, according to a report to the 
Assembly. The World Relief and Emer- 
gency Service Committee told commis- 
sioners that in 1960 congregations gave 
$2,085,982 to the One Great Hour of 
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Sharing and White Gift Offerings. The | 
largest amount of used clothing ever do- 
nated through the denomination—1,272- 
763 pounds—was received by Church 
World Service for shipment to relief 
centers overseas. 

A second phase of the program ad- 
ministered by the committee includes 
the ministry to military service person- 
nel while they are either residing or 
visiting away from their respective bases. 
To carry on this ministry, the Board of 
National Missions employs a staff of 
eleven parish callers who work with serv- 
ice families located near large military 
installations. 

Overseas, Ecu- 
menical Mission and Relations helps sup- 
port centers for servicemen in nine na- 
tions. An estimated 247,000 men visited 


the Commission on 





these centers during 1960. 

Two new centers opened last year in | 
Okinawa and Korea already serve more | 
than 8,000 men a month from nearby | 
bases. 


N.C.U.P.M.: 
Vote of Confidence 

In 1948, at the inception of the Na- 
tional Council of United Presbyterian 
Men, the new organization’s purpose was 
stated as follows: “To promote the King- 
dom of God world-wide by encouraging 
Presbyterian men to serve Jesus Christ 
in the work of the Church and to follow 
him in the vocations of the common | 
life.” | 

How well the men’s organization has 
been carrying out its purpose has been | 
questioned increasingly at recent As- 
semblies. Criticism two 
issues: control of the group’s policies was 
limited to too few men; and some plat- 
form speakers at annual area meetings 
expressed views contrary to established | 
policy of the church. 

As a result of debate at the General 
Assembly at Cleveland, a special twelve- 
man committee of pastors and laymen 
was established to “study and to prepare 
recommendations on the structure, pro- 
cedures, practices, and purposes” of the | 
National Council of United Presbyterian 
Men. 

The committee’s report gave strong 
support to the United Presbyterian Men, 
declaring it to be “broadly democratic 
and soundly representative.” It was 
added, however, that a “contributing 
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The author of this perceptive report is ex- 
ecutive secretary, Dept. of Africa, The 
United Christian Missionary Society. He 
has made five extensive visits to The Congo 
including one that preceded Congolese in- 
dependence and lasted through the chaotic 
months that followed. Photographs by the 
author. $1.50 paper, $2.50 cloth. 
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City State 





Mrs. Edward Ellison, elder-commissioner 
from Los Angeles Presbytery attending 
her first General Assembly, exchanges 
impressions of meeting with Dan A. Bran- 
son, commissioner from the Presbytery of 
Vincennes (Indiana) to the 137th, 167th, 
and 173rd General Assemblies. Mrs. Elli- 
son, only woman in forty-six-member del- 
egation from Los Angeles, is president 
of los Angeles Presbyterial. Mr. Bran- 
son has been an elder almost half a 
century. 


factor” in the “serious gap between area 


meetings and the local chapter” was the 
“failure of presbyteries to recognize the 
necessity of strong support by presbytery 
and of the presbytery council.” 

As to the area meetings, the report 
stated that despite criticism “the fact 
remains that through the impact of these 
meetings countless Presbyterian men 
have been challenged to a deeper com- 
mitment to Jesus Christ; they have ac- 
quired a broader vision of the nature of 
the Church; and they have received a 
keener insight into their personal role 
within the mission of the Church.” 

Recommendations by the committee 
and voted by the Assembly included pro- 
vision for three classes of three persons 
to be elected by the General Assembly 
to the N.C.U.P.M. executive committee. 
Also, the General Council is to be the 
“channel for relating the work of the 
N.C.U.P.M. to the total work of the 
Assembly.” Boards and agencies are to 
designate a staff person to work with the 
N.C.U.P.M. program committee. 

Philip S. Hitchcock, president of 
United Presbyterian Men, said in pre- 
senting the organization’s report that its 
program, “designed to win the alle- 
giance of all men to the total work of 
the Church, is both large enough and 
specific enough to challenge the best 
efforts of all men who are at all inter- 
ested in men’s work in our Church.” 
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Church and State: 
Aids to Public Schools 

Commissioners to the General As- 
sembly last year created a difficult as- 
signment for the special five-man Com- 
mittee on the Relations of Church and 
State. The action creating the commit- 
tee asked that, in consultation with other 
groups, it “interpret the meaning of the 
doctrine of separation of Church and 
state in the light of Reformed tradition, 
so as to clarify the rights and responsibil- 
ities of religious groups in our pluralistic 
society, [and] to apply its findings to the 
most salient issues of Church-state rela- 
tions.” At work for a year on their as- 
signment, the committee asked to be 
continued in the expectation that a final 
report could be made to the next Assem- 
bly. 

At the conclusion of the interim re- 
port, the Assembly voted to reaffirm the 
action of the 168th General Assembly 
concerning Federal aid to education. In 
that declaration, The United Presbyte- 
rian Church supported “such Federal 
contributions to education as shall be 
applied exclusively to the aid of tax-sup- 
ported public schools, on conditions that 
the funds be: (1) allocated according to 
a formula that moves toward full educa- 
tional opportunity in the public element- 
ary and secondary schools, in the various 
sections of the nation, and within the 
states in both urban and rural districts; 
(2) safeguarded against the imposition 
of Federal control in matters of educa- 
tional policy and administration; and 
(3) administered with a minimum of 
administrative costs.” 





Katharina van Drimmelen, director of lay 
academy in The Netherlands who is visit- 
ing U.S. for year under Commission on 
Ecumenical Mission and Relations, urged 
more informed participation in church 
affairs by laymen of congregations. 


Relics of early Presbyterianism in Buffalo 
(exhibited at First Presbyterian Church) 
find a curious viewer in the Reverend 
John Choi. He spent four years as a 
fraternal worker from the Presbyterian 
Church of Korea to the United Church of 
Christ in Thailand, would like to go to 
Africa ‘‘to demonstrate that Christianity 
is not an Occidental religion.’ Currently 
in the U.S. with his family, he is study. 
ing at Pittsburgh Seminary. 


Presbyterian Life: 
Circulation Rises 

The Board of Directors of Presbyte- 
rian Life, reporting to the Assembly on 
all phases of the magazine’s operation, 
announced that circulation had attained 
a new high—1,142,000 in 1960. More 
over, as a result of recent promotional 
meetings, they added that there “is rea- 
son to look for still more growth among 
the 264,000 families . . . not yet receiv 
ing the magazine.” Current circulation 
is 1,148,328. 

Donald M. Hobart, recently reelected 
to the Board of Directors, presented the 
report. He stated that advertising pro 
vided $427,163 of the 1960 operating 
budget; individual subscriptions pre 
vided $30,926; Every Home Plan sub 
scriptions supplied $1,422,236; and the 
General Mission Program underwrote 
the remaining $243,652. During 1960 
the underwriting averaged $.21 per 
subscription, or somewhat less than one 
penny per magazine. 

The Assembly, in voting to commend 
the presbytery and synod Presbyterian 
Life chairmen, urged*every congregation 
in the denomination to adopt the Every 
Home Plan, 

Elected to the Class of 1964 of the 
Board of Directors were: Donald M. 
Hobart, the Reverend Glenn W. Moore, 
William G. Werner, Chester Henry 
Lang, and the Reverend Robert McAfee 


Brown. 
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African Students 


An emergency appeal for help for 
African students, short on funds and 
stranded in the United States, was 
jssucd from the platform of the 
173rd General Assembly. The ap- 
peal pointed out that although 
these students were not brought to 
the United States by church-spon- 
sored programs, the Church does 
have a responsibility to help, simply 
because the need exists. The stu- 
dents need: 

1. Homes for the summer at little 
or no cost. 

2. Summer employment to earn 
money to continue in school. Jobs 
may be on farms, in industry, in 
stores or shops. 

[Details, biographical data, and 
assignments may be obtained from 
the African Students Emergency 
Program, National Student Christian 
Federation, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York 27, New York.] 














Ben Marais, Professor of Church History 
in University of Pretoria, South Africa, 
and minister of Dutch Reformed Church 
of the Transvaal, brought greetings to 
the General Assembly. Marais, long-time 
foe of apartheid, has fought racial sep- 
aration on theological grounds for years. 
He feels many in Church agree with him, 
even though denomination recently quit 
World Council. “The average man in an 
emotional situation doesn’t act on princi- 
ples,” the church historian said. His 
Huguenot family came to South Africa in 
1688. 
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Overseas Statesmen 
Address Assembly 


Two churchmen from overseas, For- 
eign Minister John Kareffa-Smart of 
Sierra Leone and former UN Assembly 
President Charles H. Malik, brought no 
lulling messages of laurel-resting. 

Dr. Kareffa-Smart expressed gratitude 
for the Christian Church’s contribution 
to the African peoples’ drive toward 
freedom, then urged “our Christian 
brothers in Europe and America to make 
effective in your own national policies 
the same revolutionary ideas which your 
missionaries so freely shared with us. 

“We want to be able to proclaim with 
your full support and practice the propo- 
sition that all men should be free to 
choose their own forms of political, eco- 
nomic, and social life—whether they live 
in the Congo or in Vietnam, in Hungary 
or in Cuba, in Canada or in China,” the 
African statesman declared. 

“We respectfully urge that your as- 
sistance make more meaningful to us our 
new self-realization by permitting our 
brothers among you to exercise their full 
rights of citizenship, whether they reside 
in Connecticut or Louisiana, whether 
they ride the subways of New York or 
the buses of Alabama,” he continued. | 
“Then we will be able to silence those | 
who whisper to us that you make a mock- | 
ery of freedom and justice only to serve | 
your own selfish national purposes. And | 
I want to add that those whisperings are 
becoming louder and louder.” 

Dr. Malik, who is a visiting professor | 
in the School of International Service of 
the American University in Washington, | 
D.C., reminded the commissioners that | 
“the Church of Jesus Christ is a fighting | 
Church. When it ceases to fight, it is on 
the way to ceasing to exist. Firm in its | 
faith and foundation, it has nevertheless 
always faced a hostile world. It faces a 
hostile world today. . . . Wolves hating 
the very name of Jesus Christ are as 
rampant and prowling today as in the 
days of our Lord.” 





Taking cognizance of the failures and 
weaknesses of the Church, Dr. Malik 
went on to affirm that God “impinges 
upon the present world situation with 
all its possibilities, for good or for evil, 
exactly as he did in the days of Moses 
or David or Paul or Constantine or 
Charlemagne or Napoleon; with this de- 
cisive difference, however, that after 
Christ we are in the presence of abso- 
lute fulfillment in history, and not only 
symbols and signs and sheer promise. 

. What is really new in history is 
always the new man in Christ.” 








You'll Find 
Financial Security 
...and Much More! 


When you invest in PRESBYTERIAN 
ANNUITIES, you make sure that you 
will receive a return on your invest- 
ment as long as you live, at a rate up 
to 7.4% per year depending on your 
age. And you can be certain that it 
will be paid regularly ... at the same 
rate...regardless of the ups and 
downs of business. 

Your annuity investment may en- 
title you to substantial savings in 
taxes, too. 

But, more than that, you will ex- 
perience a warm inner joy, knowing 
that through your purchase of Presby- 
terian Annuities, your influence will 
be at work supporting God’s Kingdom 
down through the years. 

Mail the coupon below and discover 
how Presbyterian Annuities can make 
your life richer and more meaningful. 


ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 
@ Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% de 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 
Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 
Proven security—no worry—ne risk. 


~ a fees—no medical examination—no age 
imit. 
Income never varies, never msses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 

MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 
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Theology for a Time of Tension 


Nihilism, by Helmut Thielicke (Har- 
per; $5.00). 

In 1945, after the War was over, the 
universities of Germany reopened their 
doors to returning students. Homeless 
often and hungry always, these students 
huddled in unheated lecture halls to hear 
and, for their souls’ need, to learn. They 
were dispirited; fagged by battles lost 
and ideals left behind, they had little to 
live for and less to affirm. To such an 
audience, Helmut Thielicke, Rector of 
the University of Hamburg, addressed 
himself. Here, in book form, his lectures 
appear under the title Nihilism. To court 
understatement, this is a good book: 
relevant, direct, yes, even redemptive. 

Dr. Thielicke does not dismiss nihilism 
as a sophomoric posing; he takes it seri- 
ously as he should. Nihilism is serious— 
an honest reaction to the apparent ab- 
surdity of life and the more obvious 
hypocrisy of mankind. Nihilism—“the 
last God”—is the conviction that life is 
sham; that man’s own life lacks meaning; 
that beyond the dim unknown stands, 
not God within the shadow, but shadow 
only—“Nothingness.” 

Helmut Thielicke understands that 
nihilism is not so much a philosophy, or 
even an appraisal of life, as it is a hidden 
malaise—the undiagnosed illness of our 
age, infectious and now near epidemic. 
Like schizophrenia, nihilism may be de- 
scribed (perhaps too simply) as a loss 
of self. Nihilistic man is hollow; he no 
longer knows himself as a feeling, acting, 
worshiping creature: he finds emptiness 
in himself and in his world. Man’s loss 
of self may be traced to his loss of God; 
for when God is banished, the world is 
deprived of meaning and the self of dig- 
nity. Man becomes, and has become, a 
“functionary,” a ventriloquist’s dummy 
from whose wooden lips echo the “isms” 
and the catchwords of culture. 

With surgical care, Dr. Thielicke lays 
bare the nihilism that lives unnoticed in 
law and in medicine, in political systems 
and existential philosophies, and in the 
personal anxieties of men. The genius of 
the book is that Thielicke so respects his 
adversary that he will not slap at it with 
what might be called “unsubtle Chris- 
tianity.” Unlike most eager clergymen, 
Thielicke does not end his study with 
“The Answer” or “The Cure” or with a 
last chapter labeled “God.” But, page 
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by page, his answer is implied until the 
reader is led to a point where, all but 
overwhelmed by the revealing of his 
own unexpected nihilism, he sees the 
commitment which must come from his 
own lips, the love which must be awak- 
ened in his own life, the Lord who waits 

a hard-pressed human response. 
Here is a book, not to appreciate, but 
to read, and receive, with gratitude. 
—Davi G. Butrrick 


Deliverance to the Captives, by 
Karl Barth (Harper; $3.00). 

Karl Barth, the world-famous theolo- 
gian, whom students of the world flock 
to hear in Basel, Switzerland, whose 
Church Dogmatics is, volume after vol- 
ume, received by churchmen of the 
world—this same Karl Barth preaches in 
the local jail. And such preaching! Dr. 
John Marsh writes in the preface to these 
sermons: “The gospel has shown that 
the real prison is in the heart of each 
one of us, and has offered deliverance to 
all of us captives. Were it not for that, I 
should have been envious of those Swiss 
prisoners.” 

The sermons were preached to prison- 
ers. Yet they are not condescending. 
They are not full of sociological and psy- 
chological insight (what a prisoner might 
expect to hear, if anything, in an Amer- 
ican prison). These sermons are mighty 
proclamations of the gospel. They are 
clear, short, and dazzlingly brilliant in 
conception, so brilliant that the hearers 
would never be able to guess what a 
clever, learned man Karl Barth is. His 
brilliance lies in his simplicity as a 
preacher. He opens the Bible, takes a 
text, and proceeds to make known the 
meaning of the text. When that has been 
done, he closes. 

The sermons in this book are each 


one classics on the texts chosen for ex- 
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position. Probably the most rema 
sermon in the book is entitled 
Criminals with Him!” in which 
calls the two criminals crucified yj 
Jesus the first Christian community, 
Christians after them must fall in lig 
behind them, even Peter, and John, ay 
Paul. “Saved by Grace,” “God’s 
Creation,” “Death—but Life!”—these a 
some of the best sermons in a 
that contains nothing but the best. Re 
ing the sermons makes breaking the ly 
in Basel a privilege that an America 
visiting Europe can hardly pass by, jus 
in order to hear such preaching. 


Christian Ethics and the Sit-In, } 
Paul Ramsey (Association Press; $2.50) 

Paul Ramsey, who heads the depar. 
ment of religion at Princeton University 
inquires into the ethical-theological i: 
sues raised by the student sit-in demm 
strations and by the use of economid 
boycott to provoke changes of speciii 
patterns of segregation. Analyzing th 
“innkeepers law” in reference to spe 
cific state laws and city ordinances, 
shows the ambiguity of the proper 
owner's “right” to refuse service to s 
customers. Ramsey then discloses th 
dangers that lurk in the byways of i 
discriminate civil disobedience, an 
finally analyzes the use of economic bor- 
cott—as a viable form of achieving jw 
tice. He says: 

“This is the great thing that has hap- 
pened in the sit-ins led by Negro st- 
dents. They have fulfilled the promise of 
covenant; they have made their humar- 
ity more fully visible; they have resolved 
to be there with their fellow men eve 
if in some measure against them; they 
have had the courage to establish better 
external conditions for the possibility of 
man’s life with man. Any failure to do 
this would have been a failure in them 
or on their side of that fellow humanity 
which belongs to all God’s human crea- 
tures, and belongs exclusively to neither 
person in covenant to elect to give 0 
withhold.” 

No Christian should long postpone 
careful, deliberate session with this book 





Professor Ramsey’s insights and wi 
sparkle. His analytical powers—ané 
knowledge—are awesome. He has the 
last word (and the only word, so far) 
on this increasingly important mattet. 
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Lit 


CHILDREN’S STORY by Peggy Downing 





PAUL 


Gregory bowed with the rest of the 
cast. Then the clapping stopped, and the 
curtain came down on the history play 
Greg's class had just put on for the P.T.A. 
As he hurried backstage, his teacher met 
him, “Gregory, you made a wonderful 
Paul Revere,” she said. 

“Thanks, Miss Haines,” 


Greg, as he looked around for his mother. 


answ ered 


He could hardly wait to hear what she 
would say. She would be proud of him, 
he was sure. Most of the other mothers 
had already found their children, and 


Greg couldn’t understand where his 
mother was. 

He walked out to the auditorium to 
see if she were still there, but the room 
was practically empty. Greg had an un- 
easy feeling in the pit of his stomach. 
Hadn't his mother been there to see how 
well he had played Paul Revere? 

“Gregory, I have a message for you,” 
called Miss Haines. 
walked 
Mavbe she knew where his mother was. 


Greg quickly over to her. 

“Gregory, the office secretary just re- 
ceived a telephone call from your 
mother, She had to take your baby 
brother to the doctor this afternoon,” 
Miss Haines told him. 

Greg blinked hard trying to keep back 
the tears. Miss Haines patted his shoul- 
der. “It was all very sudden, and I’m sure 
your mother feels sorry about missing 
your play. I'll call her and tell her how 
well vou did.” 

“Thanks,” muttered Greg. He wanted 
to be by himself, so he hurriedly got his 
jacket and started for home. 

No one was around, so he didn’t have 
to brush away the tears still brimming in 
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REVERE RIDES AGAIN 


his eyes. Nothing had been the same 
since little Jeff came home from the hos- 
pital three months ago. Mother never 
had time to do things with him as she 
used to, And now this! Why did the baby 
have to get sick just when his mother was 
going to see his play? 


When Greg came into the living room, 
his mother was sitting in the rocking 
chiir gently rocking his baby brother. 
“Greg, Miss Haines called and told me 
you were a wonderful Paul Revere.” 

“Tm glad it’s over.” mumbled Greg. 

“TI hated to miss the play, but little 
Jeff's temperature was 103° this after- 
noon, and I was pretty worried. The doc- 
tor gave him a shot of penicillin, so he 
should be better soon. Dear, would vou 
run up to the attic and see if you can find 
our vaporizer?” 

“Vaporizer? What's that?” 

“No, I guess vou wouldn’t remember 
it. You fill a vaporizer with water and 
medicine and plug it into an electrical 
outlet, and it steams up a room to help 
someone with a cold breathe easier,” ex- 
plained Mother. “We bought it when you 
were a baby. One time when you were 
about Jeff's age, I sat up all night watch- 
ing you and keeping the vaporizer go- 
ing.” Mother stood up and gently laid 
the sleeping baby in his basket. “Maybe 
you could watch Jeff for a few minutes 
while I try to find the vaporizer. Call me 
if he wakes up and starts to cry.” 

“Sure,” muttered Greg. Quietly he 
stood and watched the sleeping baby. 
It’s funny to think I used to be that tiny 
and helpless, he told himself. 

In a minute or two, the baby woke up 


and started to cough. “Mother, Mother,” 
called Greg, but there was no answer. 
“Mother, come quick!” 

Greg suddenly felt frightened as he 
realized that his mother couldn't hear 
him. Jeffs face was getting red, and 
Greg screamed as loud as he could, 
“Help, Mother, Help.” The baby began 
to squirm, then fight for breath. Greg 
hesitated: should he run upstairs to get 
his mother, or stay with the coughing 
baby? 

“I can’t leave him. here like this,” he 
murmured as he bent down and very 
gently lifted the baby as Mother had 
shown “Youll be all right, Jeff. 
Your big brother won't let anything hap- 
pen to you,” he whispered. Holding the 
baby close, he headed for the stairway to 
find his mother. 

“Mother, hurry,” he called as he saw 
her coming down the stairs. “The baby is 


him. 


coughing and choking.” 

His mother ran down the stairs, set the 
vaporizer down, and took the baby into 
her arms. “He seems all right now, Greg. 
You did right to pick him up. Some 
phlegm must have gotten into his throat, 
and he could cough it up easier when 
you held him. You're as big a hero as 
Paul Revere. And, see, the baby is smil- 
ing at you. That’s his way of saying thank 
you to his big brother.” 

Greg held out his hand, and Jeff curled 
his tiny fingers around one of Greg’s 
fingers. “I sure got scared when I thought 
he couldn't breathe,” said Greg. 

Mother smiled. “Being a big brother is 
a mighty important job, Son.” 

“Even more important than being a 
pretend Paul Revere,” agreed Greg. 
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There’s more rubber weather sealing 
in the 1961 Ford Family of Fine Cars 


Ford Motor Company 
builds better bodies 


Passengers in our cars are well pro- 
tected against all kinds of weather 
and driving conditions. Doors and 
windows have more rubber weather 
sealing than competitive cars. Water, 
cold air and dust are sealed out. 
Interiors remain dry and comfortable. 


+ * * 


Millions of car frames are shaped 
like an “X.” Weak in the middle, 
they lack the strength of strong side 
rails. Guardrail frames in the Ford 
and Mercury curve out. They are 
strong in the middle. Guard rails also 
protect passengers in the unitized 





bodies used in Falcon, Thunderbird, 
Comet and Lincoln Continental. 


* * * 


The bodies of our cars are stronger. 
The doors, for example, are braced 
with steel ribs. This means they are 
more rigid and therefore close tighter 
and quieter. It also means that they 
are less subject to distortion, reduc- 
ing the likelihood of developing 
squeaks and rattles. 


* a + 


Rubber body mounts are used to 
seal out road and engine noise. They 
prevent it from being transmitted 
into the car. The more rubber body 
mounts there are, the more effective 
the sound barrier. With 50% more 
rubber body mounts in our cars, the 
result is a remarkably quiet ride. 


Also adding to the silence of the 
ride in the Ford Family of Fine Cars 
is the extra sound insulation. We use ~ 
more than other manufacturers use 
in comparable cars. In the Mercury, 
for instance, we use over 65 pounds 
of sound and weather insulation. 


* * * e 
These are five of the many reasons 
we think you will find (upon compar- 


ing our cars with other cars) that Ford 
Motor Company builds better bodies. 


American Road, Dearborn, Michigan 
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